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Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 


as ye have done it unto one of 


the least of these my brethren, 


ye have done it unto me. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 11... DAY OF SHARING IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 


Dr. John Peters said in a recent AP news-story sent out all over the nation 
in behalf of the “One Great Time for Sharing” appeal: “One of the big needs 
for the Korean refugees is money. There is food in South Korea if there is 
money to buy it.” 

Other needs to be met with funds contributed in local churches on Sunday, 
March 11, include the resettlement of displaced persons, spiritual ministry to 
homeless people in Europe, and reconstruction of mission property destroyed 


by war....There is no greater time to invest in Christian democracy and 








Christ-like mercy than right now. 
( ; 


ici eh ines MARCH II 


Generously on this Sunday 








for 


WORLD RELIEF REFUGEES* 
INTERCHURCH AID 


L *See February 3rd issue of Presbyterian Life 














While Korea concerns us deeply as Presbyterians (see photo above) because of our missionary program 
there, we must remember that other parts of the world are also in a critical condition. This is particular- 
ly true of India where floods in the north and drought in the south have brought about widespread star- 
vation. Pakistan also needs help for its thousands of refugees. The Middle East and Europe still have 
millions of homeless people who need Christian care. This is why we are joining with twenty-three other 
denominations in saying, “Now is the Time for Christians to Share.” 


ONE GREAT TIME FOR SHARING SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
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Invited to Bring Cards Makes Money — and “Like a Friendly Call f 
to Meetings Friends Too on People” 

*‘Many buy several boxes as birth- “The cards were so attractive they “T have only a few hours a week to 
day, Christmas, graduation, shower sold on sight. My friends and co- devote . . . but they have been so en- 

gifts. One person tells another. Church workers were happy to examine the joy able—and very profitable in dol- 

groups, P.T.A.s, Eastern Star groups, Gold Star cards, gave their orders unhesitatingly. It is a lars-and-cents and happiness passed on to others. 
Mothers, others. call me to bring my cards to pleasure making friends on this new venture aside I don’t consider it WORK; seems more like a 
their meetings.”"—Lida W. Smith, Wash. from my regular duties.’"—Aiss Mary Pasciucco, friendly call.’"—Mrs. A. B. Carver, Penna. 

New York 


Robert B. Long, 
ton, D. C. 


10 Orders i» 
¥2 Hour 
“I received these 
ten orders in 
about 30 min- 
utes. It's going 
to be very easy 
and enjoyable.”’ 
—Rita J. Shaw, 
New York 





185 Boxes in 
Just 12 
Hours 

“Worked two 

hours a day for 

six days; have 

orders for 185 

boxes.’” (Profit: 

$92.50) — Ars. 

Wm. Koepka, 


Penna. 


“*My 


chance to buy such lovely cards, 
eagerly tell friends about them. Plan- 
ning to remodel 


shop.’ ‘—P. Sarge 








Six Year Old Makes 
$50 Profit 

““My daughter (who is six 
years of age) sold approxi- 
mately 100 boxes of your 
cards during the past year. 
(Profit $50.00) I just men- 
tion this to prove how easy 
it is to sell your cards.’’— 


W ashing- 


Deluxe Cards forAU Occasions 


Is Planning a Home % Earnings Pay for Children’s 


Card-Shop Clothes 


customers are grateful for the 





















**Needed things for my two boys, but 
couldn't afford them. I read ad, sent 
for samples. Extra money earned paid 


One Day’s Sales 
Reach $65 


“Have sold $18 
worth of cards and 
gilt wraps to one 
customer. (Profit: 
$9.00) and total 
orders and sales 
for one day as 
high as $65.00 
(Profit: $32.50) 
in a few hours of 
calls.’” — Marion 
Dawson, Mary- 
land 


78 Boxes 
inS | 
Days 

**Received 

sample boxes 

on evening of the 6th 
and am sending order 
for 78 boxes today, the 
12th. I have taken all 
but 12 of orders Fa 
the 'phone."’ — E, Gas- 
&ill, Obio 





Proud of Her 
Earnings 

““Considering the small 
amount of spare time I have 
to cn to showing your 
cards . . . I do feel proud of my 
yearly sales records which average be- 
tween $350 and $450.'’"—Airs. Edgar Ingerson, 
N. Hampshire. 






Pa 


Fine Spare-Time 
Profits 
“In Nurses’ course I made practi- 
cally all expenses selling Doehla 
Cards. Now graduated, but wouldn't 


a room in our home as a card for more than boys needed. Now saving to pay drop my card business for anything.” — 


nt, Nebr. for our home.’’—Mrs. D. Hance, Penna. 


NO WONDER SO MANY FOLKS 






D. Ne phew, Calif. 





H® S a friendly way to make a fine income, 
spare-time or full-time! All you do is 


Sundvome Gis Wreaptns; Matching SHOW lovely new Doehla All-Occasion Greet- 


ers, S 
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ing Card and Stationery Assortments to your 
“<petatSeript” friends, neighbors or co-workers. 

be scorated Bm ‘These assortments are so exceptionally beau- 

tiful that folks are happy to give you big orders. 
Their exquisite designs, glowing warm colors 
and rich looking novelty features delight all 
who see them. NO EXPERIENCE IS NEEDED 
—our Free Book shows you how even beginners 
make money right from the start. You make 
up to 50c on each $1.00 box; even more with 
the Doehla cash bonus. 






You Make Money— 


and Friends, Too 
Everyone in your com- 
If your church, munity sends out greet- 
club or organization wants ing cards of all kinds 
a quick easy way to raise 
fois Oh jeer Sema — throughout the entire 
write us, giving your | year. That's why it’s so 
name and address of or- | easy to make good 
fn'charee of fund-raising. ‘By | Money and new friends, 
t i ill d i y 
waleabte qulde "7 or “Greupa. merely by showing 
“T! ehla Money-Raising | something that every- 


Kit, "on approval, "* | body wants — and buys 
anyway. 








Ss Decorated, 
Colorful Corre- 
spondence Notes 











4 Make Good Money 


In Spare Time .. . Without Taking A Job or 
Putting in Regular Hours... And WITHOUT EXPERIENCE! 


Yours for Free Trial—Everything You 
Need to Start Earning Immediately 


Mail Free Trial Coupon NOW—without money. We 
will send you everything you need to begin earning 
money right away. Complete details about excellent 
profits, cash bonuses. Lovely sample assortments on ap- 
proval. Free samples of the new “‘name-imprinted” per- 
sonal stationery and napkins. If friends don't “snap up’ 
samples—ask for more—return them at our expense, 
Don't miss this chance to make friends, ad 
substantial cash to your income—mail coupon 
NOW. HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio 
P83, Fitchburg, Mass. (or if you live west 
el the Rockies—mail coupon to Palo Alto, 

alifornia.) Copyright, 1951, Harry Doehla Co. 








Gin OR BilRp op 


(Te 
Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


227 45 avyranste WES 









Mail Free-Trial Coupon—Without Money or Obligation 
Pewee ee e@eweee eee eee | 4 
HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio ?83,_ 4 
Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto Cal.) 1 

Please rush me—for FREE TRIAL—sample box assortment 
on approval, money-making plan, and extra-profit, cash i 
bonus offer. ‘Also send Free Stationery and Napkin Samples, 
and Free Book, ‘“‘How to Make Money and Friends—Showing 
Doehla Greeting Cards.”’ 


Name 





(Please Print Clearly) 





Address 


City. pose State. 
Please state Zone No, (if any) 
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“Vishinsky Views Religion” 
« Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., in his review of 
Vishinsky’s The Law of the Soviet State 
(P.L., Jan. 20, pp. 31-32), while expos- 
ing some aspects of the Soviet foreign 
minister's propaganda, nevertheless him- 
self cooperates with it in one important 
respect. 

The reviewer writes: “Dealing for the 
moment with socialism as distinguished 
from Stalinism (they differ greatly, al- 
though socialism is an essential ingre- 
dient in Stalinism), it has been difficult 
for me to understand why socialism 
tends to have an anti-religious aspect. 
What is there about state ownership of 
industrial capital that would drive God 
out?” Socialism does “differ greatly” 
from Stalinism. . .. Democratic socialism 
and totalitarian Stalinism stand at oppo- 
site poles as is indicated by the fact 
that those European nations which are 
most democratic—Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries—are also the 
most socialistic. 

Socialism on the continent of Europe 
has, it is true, often tended to be “anti- 
religious”—actually anti-church and anti- 
clerical—for the very simple reason that 
state churches and ecclesiastical hier- 
archies have been identified with op- 
pressive governments and exploiting 
landlord and capitalist classes. In Great 
Britain and the United States, on the 
other hand, the socialist movement has 
been rather religiously oriented than 
otherwise. 

The reviewer, I think, owes the many 
religious socialists who, from the be- 
ginning, have been fighting totalitar- 
ianism of every sort, an apology for so 
readily accepting, on Vishinsky’s author- 
ity, and even giving currency to, the 
assertion that “every sort of socialist” 
ordinarily is an atheist. 


—KENNETH W. PorTER 
Houston, Texas 


“One Sick World” 

« In his book reviews printed in the 
January 6 issue of PresByTERIAN LIFE, 
Chad Walsh dismisses God and the Na- 
tions, edited by Paul Poling, with three 
or four critical sentences. I have never 
read any book which illuminates the 
international scene as clearly as Poling’s 
book. I agree with Wilbur LaRoe, for- 
mer Moderator of the General Assembly, 
that it is “the best current book on the 
sickness of the world, its causes and 
cure.” Professor Sorokin’s powerful ar- 
ticle, which according to Mr. Walsh 
“stumps for absolute pacifism,” punc- 


4 


tures our complacency by revealing the 
international scene as one sick world, 
not two worlds—one healthy and right- 
eous, and the other sick and sinful. We 


can never make much progress toward , 


international peace and cooperation un- 
til we recognize this fact, Most of our 
newspapers, magazines, and radiorators 
do not recognize it. 

—Hanoip J. BortLE 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Friendly Greeting 


« ... 1 note you do not confine your | 


articles to men of your own Church but 
that you open your pages to articles 
written by men on this side of the water. 
The interest in all things American is 
very keen here, especially among those 
of us who have friendships with min- 
isters and elders of your Church. It is 
our hope that these friendships will in- 
crease in number and in quality; more 
and more we feel how much depends 
on the fellowship between your great 
nation and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and this fellowship can 
be greatly strengthened by individual 
friendships. . . . Every good wish for 
the success of PRESBYTERIAN Lire in the 
coming year. 





—A. D. Harcus | 


General Secretary, 
Presbyterian Church of England, London 


Recommend Reading 

« . . . Catholic literature provides 
thought-provoking propaganda declar- 
ing that the great reformers have per- 
verted the early history of the Christian 


Church; that Martin Luther left the | 


Roman Church and started a “new” 
religion because he was lustful; that we 
Protestants reject transubstantiation and 
consecration of the wafer because we 
cannot claim apostolic secession; that 
Protestants heap a deluge of abuse on 
the Virgin Mary, and, because we do 
not deify her, we neglect her; and that 
it is inconceivable how anyone could 
love Christ without loving Mary. .. . 

I can only deny the false accusations 
of the Roman Church, but how can I 
effectively counter them? What litera- 
ture would you prescribe dealing with 
these and other theological and doctrinal 
matters? 


—Cuartes R, Jupr 
Chicago, Ill. 


See “So Protestants May Know” by 
Calvin H. Schmitt, p. 31. 
—THE EDITORS 





Dr. William Hiram Foulkes (Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, 1937) 
contributes the following family grace, 
particularly suitable, we think, for this 
Lenten Season and time of sharing: 


“For daily bread, so freely given: 

For health and strength, for toil 
and rest; 

We give Thee thanks, Father in 
Heaven, 

May all Thy children so be blest. 
for Jesus sake, Amen.” 


The photograph of a war orphan that 
appeared in the brochure describing 
“One Great Time for Sharing” moved 
Mrs. Rowland L. Westervelt, Presby- 
terian Manse, Shawneetown, Illinois, to 
write the following poem: 


“Yours is a tiny cry 

In a world gone godless, wild, 
That has small thought or care 
For someone else’s child. 


And while I yearn to hold 
Your anguish in my arms 
I hold my own son close 
At thought of such alarms. 


But God, how can I ask 
For peace for this my own, 
If I can’t pray and give 
For one who cries alone?” 


And from Irene Forsythe, missionary 
at Tsing Tao, Shantung, China— 

“Recently a Chinese evangelist illus- 
trated the strange paradox of how our 
carrying burdens with Christ can be 
easy and give rest. He said it is true 
if we are willing to carry it. You know 
how the Chinese carry heavy burdens 
on long carrying-poles placed on the 
shoulders of two people. He said when 
he was just seven, his father wanted 
him to help move a heavy stone. “But 
how can I help?” he said. “You come,” 
his father answered. 


The little boy felt the weight some- 


| what, but felt very big, when the neigh- 


bors praised him as a big boy to hel 

carry the stone. Then he looked bac 

to see his father, who was breathless 
and perspiring. He had given the boy 
the long end of the pole, but the stone 
was near his own bade. 


Yes, I carried the hard part,” he said 
to his son, “but I could not have done 
it without wat Jesus’s part is like that. 
His is the hard part, but he needs us to 
carry the other end of the pole.” 
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This issue emphasizing books is 
dedicated to the proposition that, 
in spite of the inroads made by 
movies, radio, and TV, reading is 
not vet a lost art. In “The World 
We Live In” (page 21) Chad Walsh, 
who as a teacher at Beloit College 
makes his living selling students on 
the reading habit, proves that books 
are still very much of a force in 
this turbulent and perplexing time 
of ours. 


Inez Cavert and Charles Turck 
(See editors’ note, page 28), testify 
that reading has made a real dif- 
ference in their lives and cite the 
books that mattered most, And in 
“For the Children” (page 25). 
Edith Agnew, a poet and author, 
reveals her belief that nothing that 
takes the place of the book can 
be adequate fare for growing 
minds, Calvin Schmitt, librarian 
and teacher of bibliography at 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
is eminently equipped to show us 
where to find reading on the vital 
issues coming to the fore between 


Protestants and Roman Catholics. 


THE COVER 


The source of our cover artist’s 
interpretation of the text, Matthew 
26:40, was the poster for the inter- 
denominational One Great Time for 
Sharing, the Lententime expression 
of our Christian sympathy with fel- 
low human beings in need. (See 
News, page 15 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


The issue for Easter, March 17, 
will bring the last of the series of 
articles by George Buttrick—“Faith 
in Life Eternal.” Also developing 
the theme that death is not the end 
of the human adventure, will be a 
piece on great music that celebrates 
the Resurrection. And another facet 
of the Christian hope—one that is 
perhaps neglected in our day—is 
the healing of the sick through spir- 
itual means, An article will explore 
the meaning of Christ’s directive to 
“Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers 


. east out devils.” 


Maren 3.1951 
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Apology 
To 
The Snowsuit Set 


Every so often a regular fea- 
ture of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE must 
be withdrawn to make room for 
some special material. In this 
issue, for instance, we had to 
omit the children’s story on the 
inside back cover, Next issue 
you'll find it back in the usual 
place. Meanwhile ask Mother 
or Dad to read page 25 for 
some good tips on books es- 
pecially for you. 








Though not for the best of all 
possible reasons, college education 
is much in the public mind these 
days. The military situation has 
youngsters nearing college age — 
and their parents — wondering 
whether to count on college this 
year; and if so, what kind of col- 
lege will best meet the needs of 
the hour, Meanwhile educators 
themselves are questioning whether 
their traditional aims really fill the 
needs of youth in this hazardous 
era, The whole question is very dif- 
ficult to assess, but PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire will present, in the issue of 
March 31, some facts and opinions 
we hope will be grist for the mill of 
anyone trying to reach a decision 


about higher education, 
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The Shepherd’s Psalm 


” JernusaLem pilgrims have followed 
the Via Dolorosa, the “way of sor- 
row,” which Jesus trod to Calvary. As 
we approach Easter, we are mindful 
of the valley of the shadow of death 
through which he passed. We know that 
he often found strength and comfort in 
the Psalms in those last days. We won- 
der if he repeated the Shepherd’s Psalm 
with its faith and comfort. 

The Twenty-third Psalm reads so 
smoothly and so comfortingly that we 
forget that it deals throughout with 
trials and hardships which beset us in 
the path of life. 

In confidence, the psalmist, thinking 
of himself as a sheep under the care of 
the infinite shepherd, says, “The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want.” He 
speaks out of a deep sense of need, the 
cry of faith in the midst of life’s uncer- 
tainties. 

When he speaks of “lying down in 
green pastures,” he is conscious of his 
experience with parched ground that 
offers no sustenance. When he refers 
to the “still waters,” he knows what 
thirst means. When he says that God 
restores his soul, he is thinking of the 
exhaustion of the long and wearying 
journey and the need of rest for new 
strength. 

He thinks of sheep wandering in un- 
certain paths and into dangerous places, 
so he says of his shepherd, “He leadeth 
me.” It is God, the shepkerd, whose 
character is revealed in his guidance, for 
“he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness”—“the right path,”"—“for his name’s 
sake.” 

The path of life leads through the 
valley of deep shadows, “the valley of 
the shadow of death.” But in the dark 
valley fear is overcome by the com- 
panionship of the shepherd, whose rod 
defends from lurking beasts and whose 
staff assists in climbing over rough 
places. His guidance assures that after 
the deep shadows will come the light. 

Dangers threaten even at feeding 
time, for serpents and beasts lie in wait, 
but the shepherd prepares a table in 
the presence of these enemies. 

When he is thirsty from the journey, 
the shepherd’s cup of refreshing water 
is overflowing, and the head bruised by 
rocks and torn by thorns is anointed with 
healing oil. 

And what of the end of the journey? 


Goodness and mercy will follow him all 
the way, no matter what the dangers or 
trials or hardships, for the shepherd is 
caring for him, and at the journey’s end 
is the secure fold and the shepherd's 
care, for he will dwell “in the house of 
the Lord forever.” 

The psalm does not offer absence of 
cares and trials. Jesus had to travel the 
way of tears. The psalm, recognizing 
the realities of life, rises above want 
and perplexity and uncertainty, into a 
confidence and peace that only God 
can give to those who put their trust 
in him, So Jesus, “for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and hath sat down 
at the right hand of the throne of God.” 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table be- 
fore me in the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil; My 
cup runneth over. Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life: And I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever. 

Prayer: Our Father, we do not pray 
that thou wilt take us out of the world, 
but that thou wilt keep us from the 
evil one; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Isa. 53:1-12. The Messiah’s suffering 
foretold. 

Second Day: Matt. 16:21-27. Jesus foretells his 
passion. 

Third Day: Phil. 2:1-11. Jesus’ humiliation and 
exaltation. 

Fourth Day: Matt. 26:17-30. Jesus establishes a 
memorial of his death. 

Fifth Day: I Cor. 11:17-26. The Church remem- 
bers the Cross. 

Sixth Day: Matt. 26:36-46. Gethsemane. 

Seventh Day: Matt. 26:47-56. Jesus betrayed. 

Eighth Day: Matt: 27:11-26. Jesus before Pilate. 

Ninth Day: Matt. 27:27-31. Jesus mocked and 
beaten. 

Tenth Day: Matt. 27:33-50. Jesus crucified. 

Eleventh Day: John 1: 29-35. Jesus the Lamb of 
God. 

Twelfth Day: Matt. 10:34-39. Bearing our cross. 
Thirteenth Day: Heb. 12:1-13. The purpose of 
chastening. 
Fourteenth Day: 
providence. 


Phil. 1:12-30. Trust in God's 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











WHEAT FOR INDIA NOW 


It is to be hoped that by the time these words are in 
print Congress will have authorized the forwarding of 
the two million tons of wheat so urgently needed by the 
people of India. President Truman has put the matter 
in its proper setting by divorcing it entirely from political 
considerations touching India’s official attitude toward 
American objectives in the United Nations. Former 
President Hoover and the bipartisan group of twenty- 
four Senators and Representatives, by giving it their 
wholehearted endorsement, have eliminated any ground 
for attempts to make it a party issue between Democrats 
and Republicans. 


It will do little good to arm the non-Communist 
peoples of the world unless we are able to hold their 
confidence and good will. This ought to be self-evident. 
We cannot maintain their confidence and good will if 
we start pushing them around, A most flagrant example 
of this is the pressure by some news columnists and 
some members of Congress to withhold food from the 
starving people of India because of Nehru’s unwilling- 
ness to go along with us in condemning Chinese ag- 
gression in Korea. Wheat used among starving people 
as a political weapon to force their leaders to be sub- 
servient to our aims is poison wheat. It is “the gift 
without the giver.” It would save their lives by em- 
bittering their souls. From the standpoint of the bare- 
faced selfishness it represents, what possible gain could 
come to us if, by a deed of such utter moral cynicism, we 
were able to force the hand of the Indian government? 


That would be throwing our weight around with a 
vengeance. It would be, in effect, holding India’s hungry 
millions as hostages for Mr. Nehru’s conduct, and saying 
to Nehru, “If you don’t vote our way, we will let your 
fellow countrymen starve.” That is the way the Stalin 
regime bullies the satellite nations on Russia’s borders, 
and we want no part of it in America. We want no 
American satellite states. 

Does anyone in his right mind think for a moment 
that to retaliate on Nehru by withholding food from 
India would bring any benefit of any kind to America? 

There is one man who ardently hopes that we will 
do this evil, stupid thing. He lives in the Kremlin, He 
wants us to withhold the food for two big reasons. First, 
it would give his propaganda machine a weapon that 
the Voice of America could never hope to neutralize. It 
would enable him to point to “American imperialism” as 
a rule-or-ruin policy. “Once you come under American 
influence you toe the line or you starve.” Second, it 
would pull the rug out from under our soldiers in Korea, 
for it would give Communism a momentum in Asia 
that no military success in Korea could offset. If we 
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abandon non-Communist Asia to starvation, it will fall 
like a ripe plum into Stalin’s lap. If we turn our backs on 
it when it cries in anguish for help that we are able but 
unwilling to provide—Asia will be forced to turn else- 
where. Where will it turn? 


We do not know what is behind Mr. Nehru’s stand 
in the United Nations. We do not know what fears and 
pressures are pushing him on, We cannot understand 
why he is so eager for us to negotiate in Korea while he 
himself is so unwilling to negotiate in Kashmir. We 
suspect that, like the statesmen of other nations, he is 
driven by pressures from within his own nation, as well 
as by his fears of China and Russia. It might be that if 
we were as near to China and Russia as his country is, 
and if we were as defenseless as India, we would put 
pressure on our political leaders to act as Nehru has 
acted. It may be that he feels he has to do as he has 
done, or turn his job over to someone else. No thoughtful 
person believes for a moment that the fall of Nehru’s 
government in India would be good news for the free 
peoples of the world. 


Be that as it may, the people of India are starving. 
They must have food quickly or die. To use their hunger 
as a bargaining point in international relations is to stoop 
to the spirit and technique of the totalitarian regimes 
we despise. 

Human decency demands that, regardless of what Mr. 
Nehru says or does, we get food to these starving people 
without delay, for no other reasons than that they are 
hungry and that we care. 

God loves those people of India, They are starving 
while we are feasting, “counting our calories,” “watch- 
ing our waistlines,” “digging our graves with our teeth.” 
This last is so in more ways than one, for this universe 
under God will not indefinitely tolerate a nation that 
insists upon faring sumptuously while dogs lick the sores 
of a Lazarus world. We cannot either safely or decently 
turn our backs on these people in their woe. 

We cannot callously “turn and pass by on the other 
side,” like the priest and Levite in the parable of the 
good Samaritan, without putting ourselves in their con- 
temptible category. 

On the other hand, a swift, generous response to 
human suffering by a great nation would kindle a flame 
of hope in this dark world that would go far to re- 
establish humanity’s vanishing faith in decency and 
goodness and truth. People in whom that faith is living 
and powerful will never turn to Communism. We are 
looking for something we can do to strengthen the forces 
that are struggling for a free world. Well, here is a good 
place to start. 
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Faith In Jesus Christ 





rTHUR Batrour, philosopher and 
one-time premier of Great Britain, 
was lecturing after the First World 
War, it is said, on pathways to a new 
world. The meeting, if reading memory 
is right, was held in the hall of Edin- 
burgh University. He pleaded for know]- 
edge in world affairs, for training in 
statecraft, and for what he vaguely 
called “morality” Just as he finished, a 
Chinese student rose to ask in a voice 
that all could hear, “But, sir, what about 
Jesus Christ?” 

There seemed no place then for Jesus 
Christ. Evolution was a magic word, 
and how could Jesus fit into the ascent 
of evolution? If he was perfect, as the 
churches claimed, he should have come, 
not in midmost of the process, but as 
its climax. However, men have had long 
thoughts about evolution. It is not an un- 
stoppable escalator even in the animal 
realm; there are locked types, and re- 
versions to type. Besides, we now know 
that each new event is new and cannot 
be explained in toto by its antecedents. 
Contingency, not evolution, is now the 
magic word, until some new word ar- 
rives. Besides, even if every claim for 
evolution were granted, man has some 
freedom and can therefore be the wreck- 
er of his evolution; and so presumably 
he needs both a power within and a 
goal beyond, such as—Jesus. But there 
seemed no place then for Jesus. Men 
believed in an unbreakable chain of 
cause and effect, and a heavenly being 
in such a chain was an incongruity that 
no intelligent man could accept. Now 
we know that any rigid doctrine of cause 
and effect is outmoded, and perhaps ex- 
ploded, because in each new event there 
is a veritable and unpredictable new- 
ness. Someday we may learn from our 
blunders: instead of judging Jesus by 
each new theory, we shall judge each 
new theory by him. 


What about Jesus Christ? 


In those days, when the Chinese stu- 
dent asked his startling question, there 


seemed to be no need for Christ. We 
were getting along very well by our- 
selves, thank you. We had a lien on the 
future. In military parlance, the situa- 
tion was well in hand. The university 
was conquering all ignorance: we ig- 
nored the fact that every mystery solved 
rouses six other mysteries from sleep, 
and that man never knows what a day of 
life, still less the day of death, will bring. 
The hospital was curing all disease: we 
forgot the little matter of our nerves and 
of our nihilism. Psychiatry would for- 
give all our sins, which we regarded only 
as frustrations: we forgot that a guilt 
complex is guilt as well as complex, and 
that guilt may be beyond man’s power. 
There had been a war unfortunately, but 
that was due to the Kaiser’s megalo- 
mania: we had not realized yet that 
there was a virus in the blood of man- 
kind, We were ignorant not only about 
Jesus but also about our own nature. 
We had not yet confronted the fact of 
demonism in us. We still clung to the 
notion that man is an incipient angel. 
So when that youth asked, “But, sir, 
what about Jesus Christ?” the distin- 
guished audience probably pitied him 
and deplored his interruption. But now, 
when science becomes doom, when wars 
that were to free us from fear have be- 
come worse wars breeding worse fears, 
“what about Jesus Christ?” Our knowl- 
edge and morality cannot save us. What 
about his power to save? 


~ 
} ROM ONE POINT OF VIEW Jesus is pain- 
fully human, Painfully is the exact word 
—he shared our pains, At first blush he 
seems to be locked in our dilemma rather 
than sovereign over it. He went to the 
synagogue school like any neighbor’s 
child. He worked at a bench, with weari- 
ness in his muscles like our weariness, 
with blood in his veins like our blood. 
Deceitful men gypped him. Careless 
men forgot to pay him for his work. 
He was caught in the crosscurrents of 
his time, for his land felt the impact of 
world affairs. He met traders from far 
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lands. Perhaps he spoke the koine Greek, 
which was widely spoken from Spain to 
northern India, as well as his native 
Aramaic. Besides, he lived in an “occu- 
pied” land; he had to decide, like any 
Jewish man of his generation, if he 
should join the open insurrection against 
Roman tyranny, or work with the under- 
ground, or walk some “idealistic” road. 
Nothing could be more mistaken than 
the phrase sometimes used of his life, 
“the Syrian Idyll”"—his days were no 
idyll. Lord Morley’s description, “the 
sublime mystic of the Galilean hills,” is 
similarly erroneous—he was no dreamy 
“mystic” or celestially remote, or we 
would not so sharply debate him. Life 
for him was as hard as the nails in his 
shop, or the nails in his cross, 


Bone of our bone 


He taught, even though his enemies 
were right when they claimed that he 
was not versed in the schools. He did 
not evade then-current issues, as witness 
the day when he spoke of the local trag- 
edy of a falling tower, He did not ped- 
dle vague “principles”; his truth was 
through the matter in hand. He cut 
across shams and greeds, yet never 
failed in love. He did not join the in- 
surrection or the underground, but chose 
another course. He ran afoul of Barab- 
bas and the “revolt,” and would today. 
He ran afoul of the religious community, 
and would today, except for the saving 
heart of lowly devotion that always lives 
within the Church; for he was branded 
a heretic, though worship was the flame 
of his life. He ran afoul of the empire, 
and would today; empire, together with 
the vested interests of the Temple 
traders and the Temple authorities, slew 
him—not because he was a_ serious 
threat in their eyes, but because he was 
a troublemaker and because empires do 
not long tolerate troublemakers. He was 
strung up, and that was that, 


(,ov_p any story be more painfully 
human? Whatever other titles we claim 
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for him, he was “bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh.” 

We must pause to notice that any 
savior of men, on whatever level, must 
share the common life. We may find 
that Jesus is and must be “from above,” 
but that fact cannot cancel the require- 
ment that he must dwell among us in 
our very nature, A visiting seraph would 
be an insult. We might ask him bitterly, 
“Come slumming?” An angel masquer- 
ading as a man hardly belongs on Forty- 
second Street or in bombed Hiroshima. 
Is there not a story of a composer who 
was asked to write a national anthem 
for some distant land, and who rightly 
replied in dismay, “But I do not live 
there”? Jesus could have composed no 
music for our world—it is now deathless 
music—if he had not lived among us 
through birth and death, So the fact that 
he was painfully human is a prime and 
necessary fact. 

Messiah and Lord 

Then “what about Jesus Christ?” The 
word Christ, Christos, is the Greek word 
for Messiah. Modern New Testament 
scholarship believes that he has won it. 
Perhaps he refrained from explicit claim 
(unless indeed he broke through that 
self-confinement when he _ answered 
Pilate’s question) , because he could not 
accept the earthy and _ nationalistic 
meanings which were attached to the 
title in his day; perhaps he refrained 
from very lowliness of soul. But he is 
now Messiah for millions of more-or-less 
devoted followers. He has won also the 
title Kurios or Lord. That title was the 
familiar word “master” as used by slaves 
of their overlord; but even in that day 
it had sovereign overtones in religious 
speech, and in the early Church it was 
used as men use it when they worship 
God. He has won also the title Logos 
or the Word, a name that means the 
thrust of God’s creative wisdom. To pre- 
tend that the titles were bestowed as 
part of a devious plot is nonsense. Men 
done to death in the Roman arena, for 
their faith, were not devious, or earthily 
inclined to plot their own cruel death. 
To pretend that they were guilty of 
self-hypnotism is no smaller folly: had 
you been seeking realistic honesty of 
love in those days, you would have 
found it best in the Church. The fact is 
that his followers when he died were 
plunged not only into grief but into 
dismay, for a cross was then reckoned a 
curse. The Church did not lift him from 
his niche; manifestly he lifted the 
Church. Then “what about Jesus Christ?” 
There are mysteries in him that our 
casual age has ignored. 





Each with his own brush 


He is the universal man. On my 
shelves there are about one hundred 
lives of Christ, a mere fraction of those 
that have been published, The authors 
represent almost as many points of view. 
Among them are a Russian essayist, an 
Italian novelist, a Wisconsin poet, an 
English progressive, and a French theo- 
logian. One book, entitled Eacl» With 
His Own Brush, gives pictures of Christ 
from many lands. In those from Africa, 
Christ is an African native; in the 
Chinese Nativity pictures the babe has 
tiny upraised slits for eyes. There is a 
statue of him on a ridge of the high 
Andes between Chile and Argentina, 
though he himself was born and lived 
in what we now call Palestine. No other 
leader has thus won the instinctive de- 
votion of the race. Confucius is Chinese, 
Buddha is Indian, ‘but Christ belongs 


“And Philip said, 
If thou believest 
with all thine 
heart . . . And he 


answered and said, 


| believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son 


of God.” 
—<Acts 8:37 


to mankind. This is a portent: he is “the 
Son of Man.” Admittedly he causes con- 
troversy and conflict, but that should 
be expected; recoil is always light’s first 
effect on clay-shuttered eyes. But who 
else has so captured the heart of man in 
every land? It is said that the king of 
England, visiting a military hospital, 
took one patient completely by surprise; 
but the soldier rallied strongly, offered 
his hand, and said: “Put it there, sir, I’ve 
heard of you.” Wherever Christ has 
gone, people have heard of him in a 
much deeper hearing — in some need 
and longing of the soul. A universal man 
is a sine qua non, in world government 
for an instance; for, though world gov- 
ernment must come in some form if our 
world is to remain, it can never come 
unless at its heart there is more than 





a cold scheme of government. For 
man must love before he can be loyal. 
Thus only a universal man can win real 
unity in our world. Let the reader follow 
the implications of the universality of 
Jesus: he will thus explore a new Canaan, 

He is the worshiped man, It is too 
late in the day to deny that people are 
born to worship. When true worship 
decays, worship is not disavowed; a per- 
verted worship erects a pagan altar. 
There is a primal awe in us, and the 
lowly Jesus has drawn it to himself. We 
are baptized, married, and buried in 
his name. This fact is such a common- 
place that we no longer scrutinize it. 
But why should we turn in the crisis of 
life to a Detroit mechanic—or a Galilean 
carpenter? He has divided the calendar 
into before and after, so that even mod- 
ern Russia must date its statecraft by 
his birth. Again we do not ask why, 
though our reckoning of time from the 
first Christmas is a staggering portent. 
It is far more than deference to a leader, 
such as that which reckoned Roman 
calendars from the birth of Augustus; 
for Jesus by the standards of his time 
was not a leader but a man obscure in 
life and cursed in death, 


s | 

Dat Jesus has set the year one means 
that our world has been apprehended 
by him at the point of awe; he is the 
mysterium tremendum. It means fur- 
thermore that, wittingly or unwittingly, 
we accept his philosophy of time; all 
ages before him lead up to him, all ages 
after him are in his light and power, Is 
he not the worshiped man? He over- 
whelmed the ancient Sabbath in a new 
Sunday. Our finest architecture, music, 
and art are offered to him in adoration. 
Does someone say, “Not by many mil- 
lions in the earth”? No. Some have 
never heard his music; some have heard 
it only as it is played out of tune by 
occidental pride and power; and some 
refuse to expose themselves to its won- 
der. But these facts do not disprove 
him; our selfishness is never his crime. 
Meanwhile there are multitudes who 
bow at his name and other multitudes 
who say in secret: “Of course he is the 
answer.” 


Without flaw 


He is the forgiving man. We are strik- 
ing off vast issues in small paragraphs, 
so that the portrait—if any man could 
ever draw it! — etched sparingly may 
have a sharper clarity. Jesus forgave sins. 

(Continued on page 35) 








This is the second of three articles by George A. Buttrick. The third, “Faith in 
Life Eternal,” will appear in the next issue. 
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WARREN WILSON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


+ 


LEVEN MILES ouT of Asheville, North 
Carolina, students attending War- 
ren Wilson Junior College live in a 
setting that does justice to a mountain 
resort. Perched on a high knoll, the roll- 
ing wooded campus looks out over the 
Swannanoa Valley toward a network of 
mountain peaks, one topping 6,000 feet. 
The catch is that at Warren Wilson 
few have time for leisure. They come 
to study and to work, and work they do 
—often all the year round, 


The Elizabeth Williams Chapel at Warren Wilson Junior College was constructed 
entirely by student labor and made from logs cut in the forests owned by the 
college. In addition to doing all the college maintenance work so that no outside 
labor is needed, student and staff work crews have constructed nearly all of the 
buildings added to the campus in the last twenty years. Many church groups, such 
as the National Staff of the Board of National Missions and the Summer School 
of the Mid-South, use the chapel and other college accommodations for conferences. 


Dr. Arthur M. Bannerman came to Asheville Farm School 
at Swannanoa to help out for a few months in 1928. He 
stayed on to teach, and when Warren Wilson was organized 
as a junior college in 1942, he became its president, Now he 
is also president of the Swannanoa Community Council. 
Above, he talks to an alumna, Mrs. Ray Winebarger, who 
came to Warren Wilson from Sunset Gap, in Tennessee. 


10 


Jennie Chu, Ella Kumley, and Wennie Yuen studied in a 
Presbyterian school in Canton, China, and through the Chi- 
nese Presbyterian Church in New York city, attended high 
school classes at Warren Wilson in 1948 to learn English and 
prepare for college. Foreign students now on the campus in- 
clude nine from Cuba, others from China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, India, Iran, Trans-Jordan; two from Puerto Rico. 
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First known as “The Farm School,” 
Warren Wilson—renamed in 1942 in 
honor of the former secretary for rural 
church work of the National Missions 
Board—was started in the late nineties 
to provide a first class Christian educa- 
tion to mountain boys who had little 
or no money for an education. 

In those days, educational opportu- 
nities in the mountain areas of North 
Carolina were virtually non-existent. For 
a time, mission schools popped up all 


over the mountain area. But with the 
development of public schools and the 
eradual easing of isolation, the need for 
mission schools dwindled, In 1942, Dor- 
land-Bell and the Mossop Schools, two 
remaining schools for girls, were united 
with the Farm School to form Warren 
Wilson, supported by the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions. 

The course of studies at Warren Wil- 
son ranges from grades nine through 
fourteen, and the 207 students are about 


equally divided between the high school 
and junior college divisions, 

Most of the young people come from 
the North Carolina and Tennessee moun- 
tains, or adjacent areas embraced by 
the Synod of the Mid-South. But enroll- 
ment includes a limited number of stu- 
dents on the college level from other 
states as well as from foreign countries. 

On the Warren Wilson campus, every- 
body works—half-time during the school 
year as part of his vocational training; 











Four students of building construction finish a class 
project—Marie Preston Cottage, a four-room house, now oc- 
cupied by the college pastor. The house is built with stone 
from nearby Four Brothers Mountain. Under faculty super- 
vision, students designed and built the house, putting in 
electrical facilities, plumbing, and heating. Building con- 
struction is one of ten vocational courses at Warren Wilson. 





Marjorie Lee, at the linotype above, learned both printing 
and journalism while she was editor of the Wilson Echo 
last year. The Echo, weekly, four-page, campus newspaper, 
is written and edited by students who also set the type 
and run the presses. In addition to the Echo, the students 
int for the college an official quarterly, stationery, 

logue. church bulletins. and programs for chapel. 











Donald Zumstein and Herbert Suttlemeyer, college soph- 
omore and high school senior, connect a new transformer 
on a 2,000-volt power line to supply current to Warren 
Wilson’s auto mechanics department. Both of them are 
majoring in electricity, and like most of the students, they 
are assigned work by the department in which they major. 
Donald is the president of the Christian Fellowship Cabinet. 











Darnell Ward, 1950 graduate in agriculture, holds a pig 
which became part of the 16,000 pounds of meat the col- 
lege’s 700-acre farm provided last year for campus tables. 
The farm, cared for by students and staff, produced 160,000 
pounds of milk, all the potatoes needed, wheat for bread, 
and vegetables in season, Last summer, Darnell gave up 
his plans for further training, is now in the Army Air Corps. 


full-time through the summer, for those 
who wish to earn extra money to meet 
expenses, Campus jobs, which supple- 
ment class work and are done under 
technically trained supervisors, offer 
practice in many vocations, some of 
them pictured on these pages. Students 
may, however, concentrate on accredit- 
ed, university preparatory studies. 

The campus has its own Presbvterian 
church, attended by students and fac- 
ulty. Students serve as church officers 


since the entire student body attends guess. Already enrolment of men seems 
and two-thirds of the students are to be diminishing. Arthur M. Banner- 
church members. Bible study is part man, president of the college, writes 
of the curriculum. The church choir — that the “mood” of the campus is about 


sings sometimes at neighboring institu- in keeping with national trends—fearful 
tions, and last summer made the trip — or optimistic depending on whether the 
to Ocean Grove to sing at the quadren- daily news is good or bad. “Naturally, 
nial meeting of the National Council we are all deeply concerned these days, 
of Presbyterian Women, both as staff and students, with world 

What the future holds for students tensions; but this condition is more 
at Warren Wilson, in common with col- _ likely to cement loyalties than to be a 


lege students everywhere, is anybody’s disrupting factor in college life.” 





Sylvia Jaynes and Evelyn Mattlock, 1950 Martha Pearl Burgess, senior in religion education, types letter for Rev. , 
graduates in home economics, finish Sylvia’s James D. Glasse, acting pastor of campus church. Being Mr. Glasse’s ! 
housecoat for the annual style show. Another secretary is Martha Pearl's half-of-each-day work assignment. Last summer 
homemaking department course is weaving; she attended Westminster Fellowship National Assembly at Grinnell, Iowa, 
students make rugs, handbags, towels for sale as one of two National Missions representatives. She hopes to become 
and at the same time learn a skill which helps assistant to the pastor of a rural parish, the kind of position now held by 
them earn extra income after graduation, several recent graduates of the growing religious education department. 








Imogene Drinnon and Marie Mysinger press a shirt as part Robert Ray turns a new collection plate for the chapel. 
of their work assignment in the college laundry. Like other Students tn the woodworking shop do campus repair work, 
campus shops, the laundry has two student crews daily. as well as make new furniture. The auto mechanics depart- 
Laundry does the washing and pressing for both students ment also does repairs, keeps all college cars, trucks in work- 
and faculty. Fees—$360 annually plus halftime work—cover ing order. “The skills learned in the several departments,” 
laundry as well as tuition, board, room, and books. Students writes Dr, Bannerman, “are as valuable a part of each 
can earn tuition in the college’s summer work program. individual’s training as the time he spends in classes.” 


! » 
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1951 Relief Drive: 
No Strings Needed 


Within the next four weeks, millions 
of American Christians from every 
major faith will be joining in a great 
gesture of friendship and good will that 
will touch every part of the globe. 

There will be no strings attached to 
this move. To a world enmeshed in 
“deals,” “conditions,” “extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” and other fancy double- 
talk, the “One Great Time for Sharing” 
drive by Protestant and Orthodox 
Americans and this week’s $5,000,000 
Emergency Relief campaign by Roman 
Catholic Americans are for one purpose 
only: to help those who need help des- 
perately. 

There will be no questions asked 
about race, creed, or color. The little boy 
going blind in Pakistan because of mal- 
nutrition won’t be asked to sign any 
pledges; the frostbitten orphan girl in 
Korea won't be asked if she’s Christian 
—although there’s a good chance she 
might be. 

But certainly there is a lot of truth 
in what Dr, Franklin Clark Fry said 
February 9 after his round-the-world 
trip to survey relief needs for the Pres- 
byterian Church and the twenty-three 
other churches who have joined in 
“One Great Time”’—“There’s nothing 
that will do more for peace than the 
giving of relief for these people who 
need it.” 

Dr. Fry’s tour (P. L., Jan. 20) cov- 
ered thirteen nations, including Korea, 
Japan, Burma, India, Pakistan, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Greece, Germany, and France. 
During the month of February, in an 
unprecedented number of radio and 
television broadcasts, he and his travel- 
ing companion, radio-TV producer Al- 
bert Crews, reported to the American 
people. 

The news wasn’t cheerful. In addi- 
tion to the millions still homeless after 
World War II and the Arab-Israeli 
fighting, a new war plus a succession of 
natural catastrophies had made the situ- 
ation probably worse than in 1946, In 
Korea, the latest refugee total was 
placed at ten million—or about one out 
of every two people in both the North 
and the South. Because of both flood 
and drought, India had lost one sev- 
enth of her grain crop—six million tons. 
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In Burma, Pakistan, and Jordan, Dr. 
Fry said, “The margin of calories be- 
tween life and death is thin indeed.” 

On his trip, Dr. Fry talked to gov- 
ernment heads and officials, refugee 
pastors, Americans in the countries, and 
refugees themselves. He found out that, 
although the relief work of the churches 
in the past few years has_ been 
dwarfed by the help of governments 
and intergovernment agencies, it has 
by far been the most greatly appreci- 
ated and remembered. “Gifts from indi- 
viduals to individuals carry with them 
the Christian message in its truest and 
most convincing form. This voluntary 

. giving . . . does something that no 
other kind of help can do.” 

On March 11, thousands of Presby- 
terians will unite in “One Great Time” 
by giving something which they can 
spare to those who have nothing. The 
record-breaking orders by churches for 
offering materials seem to indicate that 
the 1951 Lenten season will be long 
remembered. 








Dr. Franklin C, Fry, head of the United 


Lutheran Church, watches daily rice 
distribution to refugees in a Burma 
camp during his month-long trip around 
the world for the “One Great Time for 
Sharing” campaign. Rice and other foods 
are contributed to Burmese refugee 
centers by U. S. Protestant churches. 














Church Councils Warn: 
Defense Is Vital, But— 


In the midst of hurried defense 
measures by many of the world’s free 
nations, and of crisis planning by many 
of the churches of these nations, there 
were words of warning about too much 
military action and not enough spirit- 
ual and social action, 

The Maine Council of Churches, in 
a recent message to all Protestant 
churches in the state, called for re- 
newed attention to the “basic task and 
purpose of the Church in the face of 
national emergency and mounting 
crisis.” 

The Council message said, in part, 
“Many demands are sure to be made of 
the Church and of church people. It 
can become very easy for us to expend 
time and energy in many different di- 
rections. 

“We are not an agency of defense, 
military or otherwise; we are an agency 
of spiritual offense, against sin and 
wickedness of every form. .. . We are 
the custodians of a gospel which is the 
world’s best hope of salvation, . . . The 
greatest service which we can render 

. . is to provide men with the stabi- 
lizing power of a great faith. There- 
fore, in this present emergency, let us 
not fail to fulfill our basic, spiritual 
function.” 

The state group’s world-wide counter- 
part, the World Council of Churches, 
warned its 158 member churches in 
forty-three countries against excessive 
concern over rearmament. In a letter 
issued early in February, the Council 
executive committee, meeting in Paris, 
said that while rearmament’s “de- 
clared purpose is peace ,. . it can in 
reality endanger peace, security, and 
social justice.” 

“In these circumstances,” the letter 
said, “it is an urgent Christian concern 
that armaments should not, no matter 
what the necessity, dominate the whole 
life of national and international so- 
ciety. It is the duty of all churches to 
champion peace with justice, The 
churches which still have real oppor- 
tunities to influence government poli- 
cies have a special duty.” 

The Council committee noted the fact 
that totalitarianism “destroys human in- 
tegrity and uses the means of slavery 
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in the name of justice. . .. But a system 
based on a false doctrine cannot be 
overcome by force alone, and every 
effort must be made to meet the basic 
challenge of totalitarian Communism 
by means other than war... . 

“One of the gravest dilemmas the 
nations are in consists in the danger 
that rearmament will itself drain the 
vigor out of social reconstruction. Thus 
governments will aggravate the very 
disease which they seek to heal. We 
must struggle that this shall not be the 
case. All nations which possess great 
economic and industrial resources must 
promptly afford economic and _ tech- 
nical assistance on such a scale as will 
eventually assure an effective response 
to the needs of the underprivileged. . . . 
This seems to us to mean imaginative 
thinking and action of a wholly new 
order. The peoples have seen the vi- 
sion of social justice; it is for us to help 
to transform it into reality... .” 


Reds Keep Up Pressure 
On Christian Churches 


With tension strong between free 
and Communist powers, attacks against 
organized religion by Red governments 
continue to disturb Christians every- 
where. In recent weeks, Red forays were 
reported in: 

Poland: the minster of national de- 
fense, Russian Marshall Rokossovsky, 
has dismissed the last Protestant chap- 
lain from the Polish army. This follows 
reports that last summer the government 
imposed restrictive measures against the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Augsburg 
Church, the largest Protestant denomi- 
nation in the country. 

Czechoslovakia: the Communist gov- 
ernment is taking over the editing and 
publishing of all hymn books and re- 
ligious school books. It is expected that 
the work of preparing hymnals and 
school texts of a “progressive character” 
will be assigned to an eighty-man team 
of state officials who were previously 
reported to be compiling parts of the 
Old and New Testaments that could be 
applied in “justification” of Communism. 

At the same time it was announced 
that an attempt would be made by a 
state-established church social welfare 
group to force all Roman Catholics in 
Czechoslovakia to take a stand in favor 
of Communist policies. Also the Minis- 
try of Church Affairs was reported pre- 
paring a plan to make it a crime to re- 
fuse to help security police in detecting 
priests and lay leaders who show an 
“uncooperative” attitude toward the 
government. 

Germany—Soviet Zone: Communist 
authorities in Saxony have ordered to 
be displayed on some recently built 
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churches, posters reading: “This church 
was erected by the National (Com- 
munist) Front of the Democratic Ger- 
many.” 

Also in the Soviet Zone, sixteen Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses were sentenced to 
jail terms of from one to fifteen years. 
An estimated 200 members of the sect 
have been imprisoned for anti-Com- 
munist activities within the last nine 
months. Fifteen of them received life 
sentences. 

Bulgaria: a strong campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church is reported 
under way. In the Sofia and Plovdiv 
areas, Catholic schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages have been confiscated by 
the government and their staffs arrested. 
The Vatican Radio also reported that 
the Bulgarian Communist Fatherland 
Front has asked that the government 
dissolve all religious educational insti- 
tutions in Bulgaria because “they are 
engaged in anti-democratic and anti- 
patriotic activities.” 

Romania: many clergymen of the 
Romanian Orthodox Church have been 
arrested for refusing “to make propa- 
ganda for Communism.” In Bucharest 
alone sixty clergymen were taken into 
custody. Schools have also been forced 
to distribute propaganda. Teachers lead 
the children in a morning prayer to 
Father-Genius Stalin, calling him the 
liberator of Romania and the mentor of 
children. 

China: the Chinese Communist Mili- 
tary Control Committee is reported to 
have taken over the Christian Broad- 
casting Station in Shanghai (see P.L., 
April 30, 49), a station supported by 
churches including the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. 


Displaced Persons: 
The Churches Are Trying 


The time is short and the obstacles 
great, but reports last month indicated 
that America’s Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches were doing their coura- 
geous best in the agonizing task of 
bringing Displaced Persons to the U. S. 

The resettlement of DP’s in this coun- 
try was hailed by most of the nation’s 
citizens as a great, humanitarian act 
when the first DP bill was passed in 
1948. But miles of red tape and the 
recent restrictive, and often unjusti- 
fiable, effects of the McCarran security 
act have turned this once-happy pro- 
gram into a grim battle on the part of 
church agencies and other sponsoring 
groups to save human lives. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
DP’s that have waited through months 
of processing and have reached the 
U.S., are becoming a credit to their 
new country. And the church groups 


which have spent months of hard work 
on the job both in the U.S. and in 
Europe are sure that the families they 
have selected for resettlement this year 
will benefit our country—if they get 
here. 

According to the U.S. DP Act as 
amended last year, the nation said it 
could resettle 355,000 family units. (A 
unit is a family or individual for whom 
there is an assurance.) This act runs 
out on June 30, although DP’s who re- 
ceive visas before that date will be al- 
lowed at least three more months in 
which to reach the U.S. According to 
recent figures, some 210,000 units have 
already received their visas. Several 
thousand family units are “in the pipe- 
line” for visas, and many thousands 
more are in the processing pool, 

The McCarran security measure, 
which went into effect last June, has 
dumped at least 25,000 of these latter 
families into the “reinvestigation 
needed” category. Government officials 
are now trying to cut the processing 
procedure to three-and-a-half months. 

The Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of America, through the 
Refugee Division of the World Council, 
the National Lutheran Council, Church 
World Service, and groups such as the 
Presbyterian Church’s DP Committee, 
have brought some 60,000 DP’s into 
the U.S. Half of this total came through 
the Lutherans. 

Dr. Edgar Chandler of the World 
Council’s refugee agency, said on Feb- 
ruary 6 that 30,000 DP’s selected un- 
der Council auspices were in the proc- 
essing pool. But Dr, Chandler was not 
too optimistic about the chances of all 
these people. He cited the example of a 
group of 200 Europeans who had actu- 
ally boarded ship for the U.S. after 
forty-four weeks of intensive screening 
by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, emigration and _ naturalization 
officials, security investigators, volun- 
tary agencies, and World Council repre- 
sentatives. The 200 were taken off the 
ship at the last minute because of new 
“security” rulings. 

He did emphasize, however, that the 
churches were doing all in their power 
to take out of Europe every Protestant 
and Orthodox DP family that wanted 
to go and was finally made eligible. 


Presbyterian Men: 
Permanent Imprint Needed 


The month of February has been one 
of unusual activity for the members of 
the Presbyterian Church’s national lay- 
men’s organization. In addition to the 
third annual convention of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men, and last 
weekend's Men’s Day observance (P.L., 
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The laymen meet. At left a group of the some 1,200 delegates to third annual convention of Presbyterian Men’s National Council 
finish song in grand ballroom of Chicago’s Palmer House. At right are three new Council officers with their executive 
secretary, Paul Moser (far right). From left are: David W. Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn., president; Thomas E., Whiteman, 
Greenwich, Conn., senior vice-president; and Edmund S, Wolfe, Bridgeport, Conn., treasurer. Meeting took place February 2-4. 


Feb. 17), Council members have been 
getting together on the local, presby- 
tery, and synod levels to discuss the 
Every Man plan for mobilization of the 
Church’s entire lay manpower. 

The plan, passed at the men’s con- 
vention in Chicago by some 1,200 dele- 
gates, calls for every man in the Church 
to (1) take a church job; (2) attend 
services regularly; (3) support fully the 
programs and budgets of his church; 
and (4) work for Protestant lay unity, 
especially through the National Council 
of Churches’ new department of united 
church men. 

Key laymen in the discussion of the 
plan throughout the nation this month 
are the 1951 convention delegates. The 
plan, however, has been in operation 
in several churches, and has been 
printed for widespread distribution to 
the more than 1,600 local chapters and 
presbytery, synod, and area councils 
of men. Detailed information about the 
plan and the 1951 convention held early 
in February will be available to chapters 
and interested churches in the regular 
news bulletin of the National Council. 
Additional news about the Every Man 
plan and the convention will also be 
given to Presbyterian laymen through 
special meetings of the eight areas of 
the Council. 

The Council’s new national president, 
David W. Proffitt, and executive secre- 
tary Paul Moser are already in the midst 
of the first of these area meetings. This 
week Mr. Proffitt and Mr. Moser were 
scheduled to meet with delegates from 
Council area # 5 (Missouri, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas) at Oklahoma 
City. This weekend, delegates from 
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area #6 (Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana) are scheduled to meet with the 
lay leaders in Minneapolis. 

The men were ready to start the 
toughest job in the short career of their 
organization. They were ready to meet 
the challenge that had been put to them 
at the Chicago convention by the Rev- 
erend J. Douglas Clyde, young pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Clyde told the men, “You mingle 
every day with that greater half of 
America that is . . . uninterested in any 
church. You know what they think. 
They doubt our sincerity. . . . They think 
we're putting on a big show, to make 
a big impression. They think we are 
Christians on Sunday, and the rest of 
the week we live the way we want to. 
They think we give forth with 
words, words, words, and then go home 
and make a report to disinterested 
people and forget about it until next 
year. They think we’re kidding ourselves 
but not them... . 

“They say they want to see some 
convincing results; but instead, they 
are disenchanted by the difference be- 
tween what we say and what we 
do... 

“Let the living expression of your 
faith give visibility to your Christianity. 
Let the inspiration of these red letter 
days make their black and permanent 
imprint upon the men’s work in your 
church. Let your witness convince oth- 
ers and move them to action. Let it be 
known that you have heard what was 
said here . . . ‘For by this shall men 
know . that ve are mine.” 


Presbyterian Church 
Reaches Major DP Goal 


The Presbyterian Church has at last 
reached its first major goal in the re- 
settlement of DP’s. On January 31, the 
1,000th Presbyterian DP unit arrived 
in the country, and last week, fifty-nine 
additional units had arrived, bringing 
the total number of DP’s actually re- 
ceived by patient churches and individ- 
uals to almost 3,000. In April, 1950, 
Presbyterians went over the 2,000-mark 
in assurance pledges. At that time they 
had received less than 200 families. 

The delays — deletions, disqualifica- 
tions, last-minute changes—and the fact 
that the Church’s DP office in New York 
receives one week’s notice at best of 
arriving families, has made the job 
doubly hard for Dr. J. Leon Hooper and 
his New York DP Committee staff. Most 
of the time, arrangements for receiving 
the arriving families have to be made 
by telegraph and telephone in the few 
days between the receipt of the ship’s 
list and the actual docking. For families 
not provided for prior to ship arrival, 
arrangements must be made to house 
them until plans are completed. Because 
of crowded conditions aboard ship, 
some DP’s have had to remain in New 
York to recover from colds and other 
illnesses which need immediate treat- 
ment. One DP had her glasses washed 
overboard en route; in another family a 
baby was born just after arrival. 

But the Committee is not discour- 
aged. Almost all of the 1,000 units 
received through January have been set- 
tled satisfactorily. Many pastors have 
written the Committee saying that the 
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ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 





Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL105, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 





























Profitable way to commemorate 
your Church 


Beautiful 
Keepsake Plates 


@ picturing your Church 

@ beautifully decorated 
in 23 Kt. Gold 

@ ideal way to raise funds 


Every member or friend of your church will 
he p.oud to own one of these beautiful spiritual 
ventos. Your church or chancel is pictured 
permanently on face of plate in single or multi- 
color ceramics. Historical data is printed and 
fired in ceramic color on back of plate. 
Churches throughout the country have writ- 
ten us expressing their pleasure with the plates 
we have made for them, These church remem- 
brances have been sold most successfully for 
wniversaries, dedications and at church ba- 
zaars. 
For sample plates and full details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tenn. 





Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Canton, Ohio 
A member writes: 
have put beautiful work- 
manship as well as excel- 
lent materials in it,”’ 


"You 
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IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF 23 LEADING AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS IN THIS SPECIAL BOOK ISSUE. 

Please mention Presbyterian Life when writing for any of these books or when buying 
them in the book stores, 














"Mow Know Why Vhourands 


of Churches Use Church 
Sewice Hymns” 


WRITES AN EASTERN MINISTER 


“When | saw my examination copy, | knew the wide 
range of beautiful hymns would fill our church's needs. 
- 1 also found all the favorite gospel songs of my con- 

5 " regation. The — new hymns were ideal for our 
Ch ul pt Touse People's gat gy © . . and then the 60 inspiring 
P readings convinced me. We are delighted." 
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DP’s have contributed more to church 
and community than the settling congre- 
gations have been able to give to the DP’s. 

The Committee has heard good re- 
ports from churches and individuals who 
sponsored Orthodox and mixed-mar- 
riage families. Most of these families are 
taking active parts in the lives of their 
“adopted” Presbyterian churches. Many 
of them have joined the Church. Dr. 
Harold Henderson, in charge of the 
Committee’s field work in Europe, has 
selected and started through the “pipe- 
line” enough units to fill the Church 
quota. This group includes all of the 
Hungarian Presbyterians eligible for 
resettlement as DP’s. 

The Committee still needs assurances 
guaranteeing jobs and homes for some 
of the units still to arrive. The main 
emphasis now is upon obtaining assur- 
ances for several hundred single men 
and professional people. Many churches 
who have already received families are 
sending in new assurances because of 
the success of their first ventures. 


Armed Forces Need 
Chaplains From Church 

Presbyterian pastors have again been 
called upon for special service to their 
country in a period of national emer- 
gency. 

According to Dr. John H. Gardner, 
Jr., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
head of the Church’s Committee on 
Chaplains and Service Personnel, the 
nation’s armed forces will need some 
300 new Presbyterian chaplains before 
1952, to minister to the thousands of 
Presbyterians and other Protestant 
youths who are entering service. 

At latest reports, there were 101 
Presbyterian ministers on active duty 
with the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Veterans Administration. It is estimated 
that the Church will need to have some 
400 on active duty before the end of 


| the year. Dr. Gardner said that of the 


300 chaplains needed, at least 175 men 
under thirty-three years of age, with no 
previous service or reserve status, are 
wanted. Most of the remainder would 
probably come from the reserves. 
The Committee on Chaplains and 
Service Personnel recently canvassed 


| the entire active ministry of the Church 


to find out how many pastors were inter- 
ested in becoming chaplains. A full re- 
port on the canvass has not been tabu- 
lated, but will be announced soon. The 
Committee is also in the process of 
setting up advisory groups of interested 
church people in areas where greatly 
expanded programs for servicemen may 
soon be needed. These groups will help 
the Church in providing for a full min- 
istry to the armed forces. 
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She Ferfe ct Gift Jor 
this Moment 
in this World 


... the NEW TESTAMENT 









in clear, vigorous language... ay 
the way JESUS spoke m 





This Easter you can enrich the life of 

someone you love—by giving the 

New Testament in “living language.” 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament clearly reveals the Word of God—not 
hidden by expressions that have changed or lost their 
meaning, but spoken in the language of today. 








The Revised 
Standard Version 
of the New Testament 
is sponsored by the 
National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., and is designed for use in 
public church worship. It is the 
only authorized version in the 
English we use today. 


It has the same inspiring beauty as the King James Version; 
yet it is far more accurate and easier to read. 

Direct, understandable language replaces obscure, old-fashioned 
phrases. Familiar margin-to-margin printing is used instead of 
the cramped double-column page. Paragraphing and 
punctuation are modern and logical. Poetry is printed in verse 
form—as poetry should be. 


“So crystal clear . . . even more 
faithful to the original Greek 
than the King James Version.” 
se x x Ina sense, this new revision ts our oldest New Frank C. Laupacn 
Testament—and certainly our most accurate. The scholars 
who prepared it worked from recently discovered manuscripts 
unknown to King Fames translators . . . some dating nearly a 


thousand years closer to the time Jesus lived. 


“Presents the story of Christ in 
language people can under- 
stand.” Tovontmko Kacawa 









Over two million copies of the Revised Standard At right, the King James; below, 7 
Version of the New I estament have already been sold— he Revised Standard—see how much candle, pune ne hath light. 
bringing renewed inspiration through fuller caster it te to read, t enilecdtund. andi ender a bushel ee f 








know ledge of the comforting words of Christ. (Both shown actual size) 
At Easter, at confirmation time, at graduation— 
let it bring new understanding of God’s Word 

to you and to those you love. 
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33 ““No one after lighting a lamp puts it in a cellar,or under 
a bushel, but on a stand, that those who enter may see the 
light. * Your eye is the lamp of your body; when your eye is 
sound, yo body is f ight; but when it is not 
THOMAS ELSON & SONS Note the large, readable type, the pleasant _how it retains the poetic beauty of the King 


19 East 47th Street margin-to-margin printing of the Revised James Version, yet is written in the clear, 
a. a dati Standard Version. Read a sentence. See understanda ar / 
New York 17, N.Y. ble language of today. 













OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT HAVE BEEN SOLD 
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DIRECT PRICES 
To CHURCHES— 
LODGES, SCHOOLS 
CLUBS, YMCA’S 
YWCA'S, or See etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 225 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonroe. COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 














The wide-open opportunity for the 
Gospel in Japan seems to cry, ‘“Hasten! 
The door may not long be open!" 

These three dramatic color films will stir 
your people to greater missionary zeal: 
JAPAN WELCOMES THE WORD — 35 


doc tary film of post-war 





Japan. 
TO WIN A NATION — 11 minutes. 
Christianity vs. Communism in Japan. 
JAPAN AT THE CROSSROADS — 30 
minutes. Latest color sound film, including 
official atom bomb pictures. See post-war 
Japan, responsive to the Gospel, yet 
tragically exposed to C ism as she 
meets her “day of destiny." 

Write today for bookings. 
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YOU'LL FIND the Furnishings and the Fund 
Raising advertisements in Presbyterian Life 
helpful in making church, school and institu- 
tion improvements. 


11 Bible 
ndbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44 x6}4x1\ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading M i and Mini 3 
(Pull particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 

HW. MH. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Mlinois 
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Of People and Places 


@ Anniversaries marked. Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, Ilinois, cele- 
brated its eightieth anniversary last 
month. Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson is 
pastor. 

Lord’s Day Alliance, interdenomina- 
tional organization promoting holier ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, observed its 
sixty-second year recently. 

Oak Lane Presbyterian Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, is now in its 
sixtieth year. Pastor is the Reverend 
John Henry Strock. 

Clatsop Plains Presbyterian Church, 
Warrenton, Oregon, claimed to be the 
oldest Presbyterian church in the Pacific 
Northwest, recently began its second 
century. Pastor is the Reverend H. T. 
Mitchelmore. 

@ Buildings dedicated. A sanctuary 
and an educational unit were dedicated 
recently at Douglas Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, newest con- 
gregation in Des Moines Presbytery. 
Pastor is the Reverend Maynard Smith. 

An educational building was dedi- 
cated recently for the First Presbyterian 
Church in the oil town of Port Arthur, 
Texas. The church also marked its fif- 
tieth anniversary on the day of dedica- 
tion. The Reverend W. Wallace Faris is 
pastor. 

The Terrace Heights Community 
Presbyterian Church building was re- 
cently dedicated in a new housing area 
near Yakima, Washington. The church 
was organized and financed largely by 
First Church of Yakima, Dr. Mark L. 
Koehler, pastor. Pastor of the new 
church is the Reverend Kenneth R. Bom- 
berg. 

@ Cornerstone laid. A cornerstone- 
laying ceremony was held at First Pres- 
byterian Church, Mesa, Arizona, recent- 
ly. Pastor is the Reverend Earl S. Fox. 

@ Donation. Two hundred dollars 
was given anonymously to Ganado 
Mission School, Arizona, recently by a 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Ballston Spa, New York. The money 
will be divided between the junior boy 
and girl showing most improvement in 
citizenship. 

® Chaplains’ first. Presbyterian Chap- 
lain Carey M. Young of the Presbytery 
of Washington City (D.C.) was trans- 
ferred recently te Ankara, Turkey, to 
become first Protestant chaplain to the 
American colony under the joint military 
mission for aid to Turkey. 

@ Like father, like son. The second 
Comanche Indian to be graduated from 
college became an alumnus last month 
of Hope College, Michigan. He is Col- 
lins J. Ottipoby, son of the first Coman- 
che graduate, also a Hope alumnus, the 
Reverend James C. Ottipoby, pastor of 


Casa Blanca Presbyterian Church, La- 
guna, New Mexico. 

@ Layman of the Year. Carlisle M. 
Smith, elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan, for more 
than twenty-five years, was recently 
named the city’s Protestant layman of 
the year by the Detroit Council of 
Churches. 

@ Salem’s First Citizen. Presbyterian 
layman Charles A. Sprague, publisher of 
The Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oregon, 
and former governor of Oregon, was last 
month named Salem’s First Citizen of 
1950 for outstanding community service. 
Mr. Sprague is a member of Salem’s First 
Church. 

@ Busy day in L.A. Services for three 
pastoral installations and the organiza- 
tion of a new church were held one Sun- 
day last month in the Presbytery of Los 
Angeles. The new church, 147th in the 
presbytery, is the Church of the Cove- 
nant in Norwalk. The Reverend Wesley 
C. Baker is pastor. The three pastors 
installed within the presbytery that day 
are the Reverend George W. Halsey, 
pastor of First Church, Norwalk; the 
Reverend Donald H. Ostrander, Trinity 
Church, Pasadena; and the Reverend 
Everett J. LeCompte, Fletcher Hills 
Church, San Diego. 

@ Church TV program cited, Sunset 
Service, TV religious program broadcast 
weekly on Sunday afternoons from Los 
Angeles, California, was given an award 
recently for excellence in TV art by the 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences. 
Writer and producer of the program 
is the Reverend Clifton Moore, minister 
of radio and television at First Presby- 
terian Church, Hollywood. 

@ Church treasurer fifty years. Sev- 
enty-nine-year-old Charles Marcus Bos- 
worth recently marked a half-century as 
treasurer of First Presbyterian Church, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. Bos- 
worth, states the Oklahoma City Times, 
has a formula for keeping First Church 
financially stable: “Pay the preacher in 
full, on time—and always have a friend 
on the board of trustees.” 

@ Classroom record. When Miss 
Georgia Conley, librarian and teacher at 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College, Pres- 
byterian mission school at Sitka, Alaska, 
caught a cold recently, she missed meet- 
ing her classes there for the first time 
in twenty-six years. 

@ To church for lunch. Men and 
women who carry their lunches to work 
in downtown Dallas, Texas, sometimes 
eat in the recreation room of the City 
Temple Presbyterian Church, The 
church provides soft drinks, milk, and 
coffee as part of the recently-begun 
plan. In addition, an interdenomina- 
tional worship service is held each 
Thursday noon. 
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Someone you love is hoping for a Bible 
this Easter. Ask to see the famous National 
Bibles—there is one to meet every Bible 
need . . . including those with covers in color. 
No. 254X—Reference Bible. India pa’ 
self-pronouncing; Black leather, over! p- 
ping covers; round corners; gold edges. 
No. 255XB—Same; Blue leather. 

Ne. flea aroon leather. 

No. 251X—Same; Black morocco leather 
with full leather lining. 


AT YOUR 


Ask 


BOOKSTORE 





for 


National sisces 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 








STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Allar Ware 
: Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
* SGCUDIOS we. + 


PULPI GOWNS 


©Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths : 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Wer ee a eee 


cox SONS & VINING. tnee 


3131 East 23rd St 


PLAN NOW 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL IN 


MEXICO 


with or wes Sanat credit 


SPANISH DEPT. HASTINGS COLLEGE 






































THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 


So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they “Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 


Successfully used by more than 9000 
Women’s Groups all over the country 


Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 


HUDSON Products Corp. 61 fast 11st. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. P-3 


Marcu 3.1951 





World Council Plans 
Scholarship Program 


Exchange scholarships for students 
preparing for the ministry or lay church 
work have been announced by the 
World Council of Churches. 

Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
church leaders from the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, recently agreed on a 
scholarship program which will help 125 
young men and women continue their 
studies in foreign universities. 

Object of the program is to give “po- 
tential church leaders of the different 
countries opportunities to meet one an- 
other, to enter into the Christian heri- 
tage of the countries where they are 
studying, and to share with Christians 
there something of their own church 
life.” 

Universities in twelve countries on 
both sides of the Atlantic will be open 
to the students. 

At the present time an international 
team representing the World Council is 
visiting Germany to interview some 150 
applicants for 1951-1952 foreign study. 


Bloomfield Offers Course 
In Church Administration 


Bloomfield College, in Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, is offering a major in church 
administration for women students. 

Edward M, Carter, dean, said the 
new course of study was designed to 
meet the needs of churches too small 
to afford assistant pastors, but too large 
for their pastors to administer without 
help. 

Students have a full schedule of lib- 
eral arts courses, plus courses in sten- 
ography and typing, church manage- 
ment, Bible studies, and other special 
subjects. 


The Lightning Strikes 


A remarkable story of two Brazilian 
brothers was told recently in the annual 
report of the Presbyterian Central Brazil 
Mission. 

During the opening week of the 1950 
school year, while students at the Pres- 
byterian Mission School in Sao Paula 
were preparing for the annual welcome 
party, a young candidate named Sebas- 
tian was killed by a lightning flash that 
struck the power line just outside his 
room. He was talking with his father 
whom he had not seen for more than 
two years. 

News of the tragedy was wired to 





the boy’s younger brother, Anoscil, who | 


And my 
daughter’s 
prayer was 
answered 
the very 
next day! 


No resentment 
for my unjust 
scolding—just 
a child’s earn- 
est prayer to 
end the deaf- 
ness that caused 
it! So, when 


















Mother told * 

me—that made up : my mind. Next 
morning, I had my hearing ana- 
lyzed a new electronic way, and 
before the day was over, I could 
hear that precious voice as well as 
anybody. I learned about this new 
electronic way to hear ina booklet 
called, ‘“‘New Discoveries to Help the 
Deaf Hear.” It’s yours FREE, so 
why not send for it today?—Just 
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Oa y: 4eltone PAC One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3333 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3333 
| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, i. 
Without cost or obligation, send the 
| valuable FREE booklet of new facts 
| about deafness and how to overcome it. 
| 
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By 
the 
Finger of God 


S. Vernon McCasland 


A Theological 
Word Book 
of the Bible 


Edited by 


Canon Alan Richardson 
A brilliant and fascinating ac- 
count of the exorcisms of Jesus 
and demon possession in the 
light of modern views of men- 
tal illness. According to the 
thesis of the book, demon pos- 
session is an ancient expres- 
sion for insanity, and the exor- 
cisms of Jesus are explained 
by today’s modern methods of 
psychotherapy. The author 
shows that the Gospel accounts 
of demon possession are au- 
thentic both psychologically 

and historically. $2.75 Vv 


An impressive reference book 
which gives the theological 
definitions of words used in 
the Bible. The book represents 
the work of thirty-one eminent 
Biblical scholars under the 
editorship of Canon Richard- 
son. The exegesis of each of 
the key words in the King 
James version is presented in 
up-to-date theological terms, 
supplying an invaluable guide 
in the understanding of the 
great words of the Bible. $3.50 





at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





























832 
PAGES 







REGULAR 
PRICE 


to new _— 


members 


without obligation to buy books! 


TREASURY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH— 


What the most famous men and women of Christendom 

in all eras have said about basic Christian beliefs . . . an 

encyclopedic round-up of great quotations which gives 

a magnificent panorama of the entire range and witness 

of Christianity. 
TO GET YOUR COPY simply write on a penny postcard: “Enroll me 
as a member of the Religious Book Club for one year and send me a free 
copy of “TREASURY.” I am not obligated to buy any books, only to 
notify you promptly whenever I do not want the Club selection.” 

Please be sure to print your name and address plainly, then mail card to 


DEPT. 14, RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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NEWS 


OF YOUTH 


was also preparing for a party—the an- 
nual carnival which precedes Lent, and 
which is a period of wild celebration. 
Sebastian had often pleaded with Ano- 
scil to accept Christ and lead a purpose- 
ful life, but the younger brother always 
made excuses and said there would be 
time later on. “I had been perturbed by 
my brother’s counsel; but my greatest 
cencern was to play, get drunk, and 
sing during the days of the carnival.” 

Upon hearing of his brother’s death, 
Anoscil went as fast as he could to Sao 
Paulo. Later he told how he went to 
the cemetery, knelt on the fresh grave, 
and gave himself entirely to Christ and 
his service, It was then, he says, that 
he felt God was calling him to do what 
Sebastian had hoped to do, to give his 
life to preaching the Gospel. 

Now Anoscil is studying at the school 
in his brother’s place. A tall, handsome 
fellow, he is called “Tarzan” by the 
other students. 





Personality Profile 
Elayne Carol 


A missionary conference in Silver 
Bay, New York, became the turning 
point in life for pretty Elayne Carol, 
a Roxyette at the Roxy Theater in 
New York city. She decided she 
wanted to use her talents for the 
Church, and in the three years since 
the conference she has become one 
of the most successful young illus- 
trators in church publishing circles. 
Illustrator of four Friendship Press 
books for children, she does art work 
for Presbyterian, YWCA, and South- 
ern Baptist publications. In her own 
church, the Old First Presbyterian in 
Newark, she assists the superintend- 
ent of the beginners’ department by 
illustrating stories as he tells them. 
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The World 
We Live In 


and what, according to some 


new books, we can do about it 


By CHAD WALSH 


a: I WANT TO find out what sort of 
world we live in and what the prob- 
lems are that people are up against, 
I turn to the novelists before the so- 
ciologists or political economists. The 
novelist has a great advantage: if he is 
going to write a readable book, he has 
to be interested in Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. He cannot confine himself to 
that abstraction “society,” and the other 
standard cardboard cutouts—“economic 
motivations,” “patterns of group be- 
havior,” etc. His concern is directly with 
flesh and blood and the human heart. As 
a result, he can often tell us more about 


world problems and psychological log- 
jams than can the austerely scientific 
social theorist. 

For anyone who wants to understand 
the world today—which is “one world” 
in a very real sense even if it is also 
two worlds —I recommend Rose Ma- 
caulay’s beautifully written novel, The 
World My Wilderness (Little-Brown, 
Boston, 244 pages, $3.00). This book is 
the story of two adolescents—a boy and 
a girl—who get so accustomed to patri- 
otic lying and acts of sabotage during 
the heroic days of the French under- 
ground that they cannot shift gears with 
the arrival of peace. They are sent to 
London to learn law-abiding ways, but 
they continue their uprooted, lawless 
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life among the bombed-out ruins of the 
city. War, and the breakdown of tra- 
ditional decencies, has simply been too 
much for them. The reader is left with 
the sad conviction that they can never 
be fully brought back into the frame- 
work of stable society. They are like 
children who have wandered away into 
the forest and been reared by wolves. 

The story is told with great insight 
and compassion. And anyone who reads 
the mounting statistics of juvenile de- 
linquency in America knows that the 
plot, with few variations, could have 
an American setting, The moral chaos 
that swirls among the ruins of the Old 
World flows through the streets of our 
cities and town. The same conditions 
produce it: war and social disintegra- 
tion. 

An equally numbing picture of a 
world grown unfit for human decencies 
is C. Virgil Gheorghiu’s The Twenty- 
Fifth Hour (Knopf, New York, 404 
pages, $3.50). This novel, already a 
sensation in Europe, has now been 








Claire Huchet Bishop 


All Things Common 


translated from the Rumanian, and ar- 
rives in America to throw a fierce, cold 
light on how the world appears to the 
people of one of the smaller, war-bat- 
tered countries. The picture is not 
pretty. According to Mr. Gheorghiu, 
“The twenty-fifth hour is the hour when 
mankind is beyond salvation, when it 
is too late even for the coming of the 
Messiah. It is not the last hour, but 
one hour after the last hour, It is western 
civilization at this very moment. It is 
now!” 

The main idea of the book is that the 
machines are the aristocrats of the world, 
and men are now a minority group, a 
sort of proletariat, We are outnumbered. 
In order to be tolerated at all, we have 
to become as much like machines as 
possible. For example, the worker on 
an assembly line must adapt his motions 
to the moving belt, never the other way 
around, The unique worth of each in- 
dividual is forgotten, A man is of value 
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only in so far as he fits into the society 
of machines and works like a good ma- 
chine. Otherwise, he properly goes on 
the scrap heap. 

The plot is one of horrifying and mo- 
notonous simplicity. Johann Moritz, a 
Romanian peasant, is denounced as a 
Jew by a gendarme who has his eyes on 
Johann’s wife. Johann is sent to a labor 
camp for Jews. He tries to escape his 
status as a gentile. No one will listen 
to him. He is snarled up in the machin- 
ery of state, Too many card files would 
have to be altered if he were released. 
It is much simpler to keep him where 
he is. And even when he escapes to 
Hungary, he merely shifts from one 
nightmare to another. He is now sus- 
pected of being a Rumanian spy, and is 
tortured as such. He eventually reaches 
France, and rejoices to see the arrival 
of the Americans, but they clamp him 
into prison (unfortunately, for reasons 
too complicated to detail here, he had 
served as a member of the German S.S. 
during one of the episodes). American 
red tape proves as sticky as that of any 
other country, He is not released until 
the other persons in his “category” are 
automatically turned loose. 

There is more to the plot, but I sup- 
pose it isn’t cricket for a reviewer to give 
away the pay-off chapters at the end. 
But what you remember is the total 
impression: a world in which the rulers 
and the ruled are both turned into ma- 
chines, and free will is a forgotten plati- 
tude. 

These two novels have given me a 
sharper picture of the world in which 
we live. A third book, non-fiction this 
time, that throws a great deal of light 
on one important segment of the globe, 
the Soviet Union, is Serge Bolshakoft’s 
Russian Nonconformity (Westminster, 
Philadelphia, 192 pages, $3.00). This 
is a study of religious denominations in 
Russia, of which there have been and 
still are an amazing variety; but the book 
also gives me a new understanding of 
the curious all-or-nothing psychology 
that seems to motivate the Russians. 
The sects here described are often of 
the most drastic kinds. For example, 
there was the seventeenth century 
group, the members of which, failing 
to be burned at the stake for heresy, 
locked themselves in empty barns by 
the thousands and had special ministers 
burn them up, in order to eliminate any 
chance of renouncing their faith. Other 
sects have insisted on universal celibacy 
for their members or have developed 
such novel doctrines as the belief that 
sin is essential to salvation. 

Not that all the nonconformist sects 
have gone in for these bizarre extremes. 
Many of them have corresponded fairly 
closely to ordinary Protestantism. But 
the wild fringe has been a pretty large 
one, and seems to tally with the all-out, 


either-or way of thinking that is com- 
monly found among the Russians. 

Another thing one learns from Dr, 
Bolshakoff’s study is that the Messianic 
zeal of Russia is not something churned 
up by the Bolsheviks. For centuries the 
theologians of the Russian Orthodox 
Church had preached the idea of “the 
third Rome”—that Moscow, as the cen- 
ter of pure Christianity, had a mission 
to bring its blessings to the whole world. 
Russian Communism has officially re- 
pudiated Christianity, but has taken 
over this sense of mission. It is evident 
that in the phrase “Russian Communism” 
the stress should be on the first word. 
Marx, western European and rationalist 
that he was, would be astonished at the 
almost oriental mysticism that has been 
incorporated into his faith. 

Gloom and disaster make good read- 
ing, and [ fear that I have been be- 
guiled into giving disproportionate space 
to analyses of decay and menace. But 
I have come upon several books lately 
that vigorously suggest ways of building 





Janice Holt Giles 
Miss Willie 


up instead of pulling down. 

Christian Love, by Paul E. Johnson 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York and 
Nashville, 240 pages, $3.00) is written 
from a combined viewpoint: Christianity 
and psychology. Prof. Johnson clearly 
analyzes the nature of love (in the 
peculiar Christian sense); tells, in some 
detail, of experiments that have shown 
which circumstances are most favorable 
to it; and offers a great wealth of prac- 
tical advice on how the family can be 
made into a miniature society, animated 
by love. Throughout the book is the 
realization that in the long run the extent 
to which Christian love is more than a 
Sunday school phrase will determine the 
sort of world that rises from the bombed- 
out ruins of today. This is a book that 
should be especially valuable for parents, 
teachers, and others dealing with chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

Charles Freer Andrews, by Bena- 
rsida Chaturvedi and Marjorie Sykes 
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(Harper, New York, 344 pages, $3.75) 
is the biography of the saintly missionary 
to India who was a close friend of Gand- 
hi’s and who, in his simplicity and out- 
going love, reminds one of Albert 
Schweitzer. There is much of great in- 
tellectual interest here, such as Andrew’s 
difficulties in reconciling the uniqueness 
of Christianity with the belief he firmly 
held that the Hindu saints were true 
lovers and knowers of God, But the 
main thing is something greater: the 
story of a man who, out of the depths 
of his personal, mystical knowledge of 
God, was moved to throw in his lot with 
the people among whom he lived, and 
struggle side by side with them for 
justice. In short, here is love in action. 
And, as usually seems to be the case, 
important practical results come about 
from one man’s complete love of God 
and his fellows. 

Miss Willie, a quietly beautiful and 
simply written novel by Janice Holt 
Giles (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 

















C. Virgil Gheorghiu 
The Twenty-Fifth Hour 


268 pages, $3.00) deals also with the 
power of Christian love. The story con- 
cerns a middle-aged woman who comes 
to Piney Ridge, Kentucky, and teaches 
in a one-room school in the hill country. 
She has a missionary zeal to shake the 
natives out of their sluggishness. As one 
might anticipate, she is frustrated at 
every turn. 

A proposal of marriage comes her 
way from a widower with four children. 
She is mildly pleased—since this is her 
first opportunity for wedlock—but thinks 
that on the whole she had best clear out 
and leave the hill folk in their own rut. 
Then, almost in a flash, she sees herself 
as she is—a creature ruled by pride 
and a sense of superiority. She realizes 
that she has failed with the people 
because love did not come first in her 
life. They had (quite properly) resented 
her as a condescending do-gooder. 

The knowledge of what love can 
mean in human relations is her salvation. 
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The hill people now look quite different 
to her—love enables her to see them as 
they are, in their rugged sincerity. She 
marries her suitor and settles down to 
be part of the community. The novel 
shows an intimate knowledge of the 
locale, and psychological and religious 
insight into motives and emotions. 

Consolation for anyone trying to 
practice the art of Christian love and 
not feeling very successful at it is pro- 
vided by Alvin E. Magary’s Saints 
Without Halos (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York and Nashville, 176 pages, 
$2.00). This sprightly book deals with 
Paul, Peter, James and a number of other 
hallowed figures, before the “St.” had 
been prefixed to their names, This is not 
a “debunking book”; it is simply an 
attempt to show that the greatest saints 
had their ups and downs, their discour- 
agements, and frequent times when they 
fell short of their ideals. It is encour- 
aging to be reminded of this once in a 
while. Sometimes the saint seems more 
real—and more a guide and inspiration 
to us—if he is bareheaded. 

An exciting and hopeful movement 
toward creating a new way of life- 
neither Communist nor capitalistic—a 
way of life in which human relations 
are paramount, is described in Claire 
Huchet Bishop’s All Things Common 
(Harper, New York, 274 pages, $3.00). 
It describes something that has not made 
the headlines: the more than fifty “com- 
munities of work” that have sprung up 
in western Europe, especially France, 
in the last few years. These somewhat 
resemble producers’ cooperatives, but 
they are much more. Some are factories, 
some are agricultural communities, but 
almost all seem to be reaching out to- 
ward a third form of economic organiza- 
tion. The aim is to restore human dignity 
and a genuine sense of human relation- 
ships to economic activities. Each com- 
munity concerns itself not only with 
doing good work and running its own 
affairs (usually by democratic action 
of the workers, who are also the own- 
ers), but also with fostering intellectual 
and artistic activities among its mem- 
bers, and developing a common set of 
moral values, freely accepted by all. 
Most astonishing news is that Christians 
and Communists have found it possible 
to work together in such communities, 
so long as all are willing to accept cer- 
tain basic moral beliefs. These, when 
put into print, usually reveal a striking 
similarity to the Ten Commandments. 

The “communities of work” are at- 
tempts to reassert the humanity of man 
in the world of machines. Who knows 
but what they may also become focal 
points of the kind of love that Prof. 
Johnson describes? In a world where the 
newspaper headlines do not encourage 
sound sleep, the tidings that Miss Bishop 
brings may point toward new life quietly 





Tdeal Reading for Lent 


A LIFE 
OF JESUS 


by 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Growing out of the many years of re- 
search to which Dr. Goodspeed has 
devoted himself, the book is not a 
novelized version of the Gospels. It 
contains no invented scenes or inci- 
dents—all of the material is authentic. 
Yet it is not filled with an involved 
series of footnotes or obscure refer- 
ences. Because of Dr. Goodspeed’s 
mastery of contemporary spoken Eng- 
lish, it has a narrative quality which 
will appeal to everyone. “One of 
the finest biographies of Christ ever 
written.” HAROLD E. Fey $3.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


























‘LADDER of LIGHT- 


The Meaning of 
the Beatitudes 


HAROLD B. WALKER 


This book demonstrates that the 
Beatitudes are realistic and rele- 
vant in contemporary life. It 
proves they have the power to 
cope with today’s turbulence and 
they lead to the “brave new 
world” of which we dream. Not 
written primarily for the scholar, 
this book is designed for all who 
would live more abundantly in the 
light of the Master’s creed which 
opens the Sermon on the Mount. 

$2.25 | 


-——at your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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Clo bod Looks 


Christianity 
and Reason 


Edited by Epwarp D. Myers, 
Professor of Philosophy, Washington 
and Lee University 


Seven great minds of today, all 
lay members of the Guild of Schol- 
ars, discuss the issues between 
science and religion, faith and 
reason, natural and revealed the- 
ology. The contributors are: The- 
odore M. Greene, John Wild, 
George F. Thomas, W. R. Urban, 
Lewis M. Hammond, Howard 
Dykema Roelofs and Helmut 
Kuhn. 230 pages. $3.00 


In Our Image 


By Houston HarRTE and 
Guy ROWE 


Foreword by KENT COOPER 


A treasury of art and Biblical lit- 
erature. Twenty-six intensely mov- 
ing Old Testament narratives, and 
32 four-color portraits of more 
than 75 Old Testament personali- 
ties. “A consummate achieve- 
ment.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Protestant or Catholic edition. 
A Christopher Award winner. 
Buckram, $10.00; leather, $25.00 


A Primer of 
Christianity 


THREE VOLUMES AND | 
SUPPLEMENT 


The essentials of religious knowl- 
edge clarified for the layman. Vol. 
1: The Beginning Of The Gospel, 
by T. W. Manson, D.D. $1.50. 
Vol. 2: The Furtherance of the 
Gospel, by R. W. Moore, $1.75. 
Vol. 3: The Truth of the Gospel, 
by the Rev. George B. Caird, 
Ph.D., $1.75. Supplementary Vol.: 
The Gospel and Modern Thought, 
- the Rev. Alan Richardson, 
, $2.00. (Vols. 1, 2, and 3 
ay ‘available as one volume, 
$3.75) 
At your bookstore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of fine books for 
over four centuries 
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| growing to replace the many things that 
have died. 

Finally, for anyone whose sense o 
the presence of God is weak and who 
‘experiences the Christian kind of love 
only in rare fits and starts, I recommend 
one of the best devotional manuals I 





|have seen in a long time: Howard 
Thursman’s Deep is the Hunger (Harper, 
New York, 212 pages, $2.50). It isn’t 
as beautiful or probing or profound as 
Thomas Kelly’s Testament of Devotion, 
but after all there are only one or two 
Kellys per generation. The present book 
is meant for slow reading, a page or two 
each evening; and it cannot fail to deep- 
en anyone’s love for God and for his 
fellows, and a restless yearning to ex- 





press that love in daily living. Now that 
Lent is upon us, I suggest this book for 
private meditations. 


In brief : 


| G. Bromley Oxnam, On This Rock 
(Harper, New York, 117 pages, $1.50). 
Subtitled “An Appeal for Christian 
Unity,” this book is written with a holy 
impatience which is deeply moving, 
even if at times it leads to the disregard 
of some of the rather serious differences 
of conviction that separate the denomi- 
nations. The two chapters on economic 
questions and the authoritarianism of 
the Roman Catholic Church are inter- 
esting, but do not have too much direct 
connection with the main purpose of | 
| the book. 
Faith Baldwin, The Whole Armor 
(Rinehart, New York, 334 pages, $3.00). | 
I was a bit startled when a review copy | 
of this arrived, but on glancing through | 
it I realized that Miss Baldwin, after 
writing some sixty books on diverse | 
| themes, had followed the now fashion- 
' able practice of making a young minister 
her main character. The story is not 
unlike The Bishop’s Mantle or No. 
Trumpets Before Him, but ever more 
_ superficial than either of them. One does 
not doubt Miss Baldwin’s sincerity of 
| purpose, but her minister is a wooden 
| character and the book is filled with | 
stock situations. However, the tale un- | 
folds with “slick” technique, and I doubt | 
not that this grade C novel will reach | 
a vast audience. 
Nicolas Berdyaev, Dream and Real- | 
ity (Macmillan, New York, 332 pages, 
| $4.50). The autobiography of a Russian 
aristocrat who was expelled by the Bol- 
sheviks but remained in large measure 
symp: athetic to the Russian experiment. 
Berdyaev, during his exile in France, 
established his reputation as the best- | 
known philosopher of Russian Orthodox | 
Christianity—but, as this engrossing and 
frequently tortured book shows—he ex- 
| ercised a Protestant freedom of thought 
in w orking out his beliefs. It is not easy 
| reading, but worth reading. | 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


Spring book crop includes variety, humor, and perennials in new dress 


By EDITH J. AGNEW 


S° FAR AS children’s books are con- 
cerned, 1950 bears no marks of hot- 
under-the-collar politics or international 
violence. The harvest is plentiful, gener- 
ally wholesome, outstanding for spon- 
taneity and variety. 

Through a great number of the 
stories runs a vein of refreshing humor. 
Realism is curiously mixed with whimsy. 
Perhaps this tendency indicates that no 
amount of adult blundering can wholly 
do away with children’s laughter. We 
can hope so—and give thanks. 

If, as some predict, children’s reading 
is to become a lost art on account of 
movies, television, comics, and the like, 
at least the newest array of books makes 
a strong bid for attention. They invite 
reading aloud for young and old, the 
older to the younger, and vice versa. 

To be sure, which ones are going to 
be the children’s lasting favorites is 
anybody’s guess—and anybody's guess 
is likely to be wrong. 

Speaking of favorites reminds me 
that a number of perennials have come 
out in new dress. 

Peter Pam by J. M. Barrie (Scrib- 
ners Sons, $2.50) appears in a new 
edition illustrated by Nora Unwin. The 
sketches—and they are very sketchy in- 
deed—are done with graceful freedom, 
and the whole format is pleasing. 

The Fables of Aesop have been new- 
ly edited by Joseph Jacobs (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.00). Mr. Jacobs 
has made a hobby of research into the 
origins of these old tales. Fables are in 
the front of the book, the results of the 
research in the back, Eighty-two stories 
make up the collection. Old favorites 
like “The Lion and the Mouse” and “The 
Dog and His Shadow” rub elbows with 
a number less familiar (at least to me), 
such as “The Fox and the Mask,” “The 
Two Crabs,” and “The Tree and the 
Reed.” 

For young people, Big Doc’s Girl, by 
Mary Medearis, is being reprinted in 
an attractive edition (Lippincott, $2.50). 
This story of rural Arkansas was written 
for adults; but Mary, the girl of the 
title, has turned out to be a favorite 
with assorted ages. The problems she 
meets are genuine, Finally, shall she stay 
in the backwoods and marry a country 
minister or—well, if you missed the story 
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before, it’s worth trying now. 

The Second St. Nicholas Anthology, 
edited by Henry Steele Commanger 
(Random House, $5.00) looks tempting 
to one old enough to remember poring 
over the original magazines. The con- 
tents are sturdy classics: “Davy and the 
Goblin,” by Charles Carryl, for instance; 
stories by Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and 
Cornelia Meigs, to name only a few 
from a long list of impressive authors. 
The very sight of the pages makes one 
wonder if there cannot be somewhere 
an inspired editor to do for the coming 
generation what Mary Mapes Dodge did 
for the passing one. 

Another revival brings us William 
Beebe’s Edge of the Jungle (Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce, Inc., $3.00). Written 
in 1921, the book is still up-to-date. The 
author's eye and hand were completely 
accurate, with a rare kind of accuracy 
partaking of poetry, and the particular 
jungle he describes has never been 
tamed. 

Many new books are well worth ac- 
quaintance, and they take the reader 
all around the world, 

My friend, Ann Nolan Clark, has 
written one for middle age children, the 
setting for which, surprisingly enough, 
is Costa Rica. Magic Money (Viking 
Press, $2.50) has a livelier plot than 
most of her previous stories. It moves 
fast and the people involved are true to 
life. The pictures by Leo Politi are full 
of local color. 

Personally, I wish his characters 
looked more like the real persons of 
whom the author writes. I am rather 
tired of illustrations, however colorful, 
that twist human beings all out of shape, 
deprive them of necks, or furnish them 
with necks unduly elongated, so that 
they look like glorified copies of a seven- 
year-old’s paintings. 

In One Bright Day, (Day, $2.00), 
Pearl Buck transports us to Japan with 
two girls and their mother, who are 
stopping on the way from China to 
America. Mr. Nishima proves such a 
charming guide that Nora forgets her 
ailments and Jane repents her naughti- 
ness, Again the author proves her in- 
ternationality of spirit. 

Several stories come from India. 

Sun in the Morning, by Elizabeth 
Cadell (Morrow Junior Books, $2.50). 


It concerns three white girls who happen 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


to live in India—Booky, who is fat, un- 
tidy, but nevertheless possessing dignity; 
Marise, dainty, dimpled, and ladylike; 
and “I,” slim, with “legs like sticks” and 
“hair scraped back.” The characteriza- 
tion is good, and the story makes lively 
reading. 

Tower by the Sea, by Meindert de 
Jong (Harper & Brothers, $2.00), brings 
to life a legend from Holland, This is 
one of the few new books written with- 
out any touch of humor, I think it is 
rather powerful medicine, even for older 
children, but its strong writing com- 
mends it to us all. The plot moves from 
an incident on the beach, when a kindly 
woman rescues a lost kitten, to the fren- 
zied cries against this same woman, 
“Burn the witch! Burn the witch!” The 
climax rises to a high pitch of intensity, 
and one is thankful for a calm and happy 
ending. 

The Queen Elizabeth Story, by Rose- 
mary Sutcliff (Oxford University Press, 
$2.00) tells a fetching tale of Perdita 
Jane Pettle, who lived in a Devonshire 
village of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Her 
greatest desire was to see the queen, 
and that desire is more than fulfilled at 
last. In the meantime, the reader can 
sample stories known to Perdita and 
her brother Robin, such as “The Tale 
of Gawaine and the Loathly Lady,” can 
get acquainted with 
the everyday life of 
an English country- 
side, and can learn 
to know the “Phari- 
sees,” who, I was 
surprised to discov- 
er, are the wee folk, 
good folk, akin to 
the brownies. 

Even more pop- 
ular than this 
half-fanciful tale is 
the true story of two 
true princesses in 
today’s world, The 
Little Princesses, by 
Marion Crawford, 
their governess and 
friend (Harcourt 
Brace & Co., $3.50). 
That a princess 
should have to 
struggle over spell- 
ing and arithmetic. 
while slightly disil- 
lusioning, is also 
comforting to know. 
This is a book for 
any age, particular- 
ly the feminine ele- 
ment of the popu- 
lation. 

Another book 
from England, 
Four Farthings 


and a Thimble (Longmans, Green and 
Company, $2.50), has given me great 
pleasure. Unassuming in format, it 
dispenses intriguing sentences on every 
age. All the characters fully come to 
ife. The three chief individuals are the 
Tailor children—David, who must be 
about fourteen; Caroline, twelve; and 
Benbow, rather younger. David plans 
to be a medical missionary. Caroline 
will certainly become an artist, and 
Benbow expects to farm. The story 
is built up of a delightful mixture of real- 
ism and unlikely coincidences, including 
the finding of two residential country 
cottages, a cove full of prehistoric paint- 
ings, and a coffer full of gold coins. 

It is a temptation to quote from pas- 
sages descriptive of polishing a dog’s 
teeth with toothpaste, paddling in a 
stream where blunt-nosed minnows 
bump against assorted toes, sniffing with 
a cold such as book children seldom 
endure, or kneeling on worn red hassocks 
in church to read the collect that ushers 
in the Advent season. 

The author has succeeded in doing 
what I wish more authors would try— 
making religion an integral part of chil- 
dren’s normal lives. Caroline prays, 
“Please God—make me a good painter,” 
as naturally as she dreams over a sunlit 
landscape. 

An ABC book, the 
like of which can 
scarcely appear 
more than once in a 
lifetime, is Appleby 
Capple by Anne 
Parrish (Harper 
Brothers, $2.75). 
The ABC's play 
hide-and-seek over 
the pages and even 
over the end papers. 
Appleby himself 
goes “from house to 
house, has a tooth- 
brush in every 
house, and is wel- 
come everywhere.” 
He is hunting the 
zebra butterfly, 








“Peter Pan” 


which naturally 
cannot appear until 
the last pages, when 
“the zebra floats up 
as though gentle 
zephyrs were blow- 
ing toward the ze- 
nith.” A rollickingly 
clever book, this 
should be taken in 
small doses in order 
to be fully appreci- 
ated. 

I was delighted 
to see a new Co- 
colo book in the 
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neighborhood library, Cocolo’s Home, 
by Bettina, whose last name is 
Ehrlick (Harper, $2.50). In this vol- 
ume, Cocolo, the burro who had set- 
tled in a New England coast village, 
becomes violently homesick for his old 
home in Mexico. Once there, while he 
likes “thistles better than broccoli or 
ice cream,” he finds it none too pleasant 
to be sold to a passing peddler of wa- 
termelons, His adventures make lively 
reading and the pictures make lively 
looking, up to the very moment when, 
back in the States at last, he beholds his 


new son, appropriately called “Piccolo.” 


All Kinds of Time, by Harry Behn 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.00) 
is a delightful bit of imaginative, rhyth- 
mic writing. From the standpoint of 
a small boy, the author considers clocks 
and time in various, sometimes com- 
pletely surprising aspects. Has anyone 
thought of “tick talk” before? Or of 
grandfather clocks clearing their throats 
with a whirr before even saying bong? 
Or of seconds being bugs and minutes 
being children? Once expressed, all this 
seems obvious! The little book actually 
sets our own imagination to work, and 
that indeed is an accomplishment. 

Of the dozens of other books deserv- 
ing a place in the parade, space remains 
for only a few. 


Rosa-Too-Little, by Sue Felt (Dou- 
bleday, $2.00), a picture book with easy 
text, concerns Rosa’s scheme for over- 
coming the handicap of being “too 
little” to join the library. 


The Kitten Who Listened, by Nura 
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Bible-centered stories that have real value in the Christian 
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color biblical picture. A set of all four books 
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(Harper, $1.50) is popular with all} 


small children who would take to their 
hearts a small stray cat. 


What Do They Say? by Grace Skaar, 
(Scott, $1.00) is a challenge to all two- 
year-olds, cluck-clucking, meow-meow- 
ing, and bow-wowing. 


Texas Tomboy, Lois Lenski’s newest 
(Lippincott, $2.50) dips into the far 
past, before 1920. 


Florence Hayes’s latest, Chee and 
His Pony, (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50), 
brings adventure from the Navaho res- 
ervation, well reflecting the old life and 
the new yearnings of the Navaho In- 
dians. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man, by Eliza- 
beth Yates (Aladdin Books, $2.50), prize 
winner in the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Children’s Book Festiva! (spring), 
tells the story of a real man, once a 
slave. 


Edith Lovell Thomas’s collection of 
folk songs in the Whole World Singing 
is a triumph for Friendship Press 
($2.75). 
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How the Gospel can help men and women 
to face the challenge of growing older 
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An inspirational guide to the Bible — 
Aid for the Spirit in These Troubled Times 


— YOUR BIBLE 
AND YOU 


BY CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 


“THE REWARDS are priceless,”’ says Dr. Erdman 
of daily Bible reading. This timely book helps you 
reap those rewards. Based on the King James Version, 
it explains how the Bible was written, highlights its 
hidden meanings, suggests its applications to everyday 
life. No Christian home should be without it. $2.50. 
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REVISED EDITION 
By the late DR. ELMER W. K. MOULD, Alexander 


Cameron MacKenzie Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature, Elmira College 


HE TIMELESS WISDOM of fact 

and legend recorded in the Bible 

underlies the entire structure of 

our Christian faith. Yet by the very 

virtue of its timelessness, the full 
impact of this wisdom is often obscured 
to us who live so completely within our 
generation. Here, then, to probe behind 
the fascinating narratives and com- 
pelling teachings of the Bible, and to 
give a vivid, accurate picture of the 
history and peoples of Biblical times, is 
Dr. Mould’s well-known work in its re- 
vised form. Recent findings in the fields 
of archaeology, textual criticism, and 
interpretation have been incorporated. 
Every book of the Bibie, as also the 
Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha is 
separately treated. 700 pages. $4.50. 
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Fatth and Understanding 


The Career and Significance of Jesus 


By the late Wavter Bett Denny, Rus- 
sell Sage College, 466 pages, $3.00 


A Manual of Bible History 


By Wiuuam G. Brarkie; revised by 
Cuartes D. Matrruews, Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Company, Saudi Arabia, 432 
pages. $2.75 














Understanding Christianity 


A Study of Our Christian Heritage 
By Evcar M. McKown, Evansville Col. 
lege; Cart J. Snerzer, Protestar 
Deaconess Hospital, Evansville. $2.50 


Philosophy of Religion 


By Joun A, Nicnotson, University of 
Illinois, 419 pages. $3.75 


An Introduction to 
Philosophy Through Literature 


By Roserrt C. Batpwin; James A, S. 
McPeex, both of the University of 
Connecticut. 595 pages. $4.50 


Order on examination. Money re- 
funded if books returned in 5 days. 
Write Department 320. 
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BOOKS THAT 


While planning material about 
books for this issue, the editors fell 
to thinking about how the Bible 
has been, for many, a powerful 
guiding and molding influence, 
literally making people what they 
are. We wondered what other 
books might have had similar, if 
less pronounced, effects on 
people’s lives. We asked two prom- 


MADE 


A DIFFERENCE 


inent Presbyterians, Inez Cavert, 
Research Associate for the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, and 
Charles Turck, President of Mac- 
alester College, this question: In 
addition to the Bible, what six 
books have most influenced your 
life? 
Here are their answers. 
—THE EDITORS 





By CHARLES J. TURCK 


S I THINK BACK over the books that 
have had the greatest influence on 
me, I find that two of them dealt with 
the Bible. One was Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s Christianity and Progress. 
All my life since, I have been convinced 
that the great task of the Christian 
Church in the twentieth century is to 
come to grips with what Dr. Fosdick de- 
scribed as a new and powerful force—the 
idea of progress. While the prevailing 
theological thought of our day seems to 
be unfriendly to this idea, I have never 
lost the enthusiasm stirred in me when 
Fosdick declared that because men be- 
lieve in God they believe also that he 
has great purposes for mankind. 
The second book dealing with the 
Bible is Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch’s 


|Christianizing the Social Order. This 
|courageous book stirred up great con- 


troversy, but its facts have never been 


By INEZ M. CAVERT 


W HAT SIX BOOKS have been most im- 
portant in my life? I have been 
amazed at the willingness of some peo- 
ple to decide what books they would 
take to a desert island—and often won- 
dered how soon they would have been 
thoroughly bored with their choices. 
There are six which I remember best but 
they are not necessarily the most im- 
portant. 

To a child who was lame and could 
not participate much in active games, 
books early became a great resource. So 
I read, or tried to read, almost every- 
thing a farm home could provide. It was 
an extraordinary mixture of the “suit- 
able” and those supposedly “far beyond” 
me. Sometimes I chuckle at the modern 
theory that children should not be given 
the King James version of the Bible be- 





cause they will not understand it. Cer- 
tainly, I didn’t understand a great deal 
of what I read. But I did get far more 
than might have been supposed. 

| The first real milestone seems now to 


successfully questioned, and its con- 
clusion—that the last element of our 
common life that will be Christianized 
is the economic order—is the conclusion 
of Jesus. “Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” This description of Jesus’ 
thought is far removed from the habits 
and customary thoughts of his followers 
in America in 1951. Church members 
never had such economic power as they 
have today, and they seem to seek it as a 
primary concern. Our social order will 
not become Christian until the churches 
preach Jesus as Dr. Rauschenbusch 
preached him, as the emancipator of hu- 
man serfs, the creator of human justice, 
and the unfailing advocate of the human 
being, whatever his economic, social, ra- 
cial or national condition might be. 
The third book is—and I can hear the 
historians groan—H. G. Wells’ Outline 
of History. I was many years out of 
college before I saw the concept of all 
history rushing along great channels 
have been Thackeray's Henry Esmond, 


have been Thackeray's Henry Esmond, 
when I was about fourteen. I recall prac- 
tically nothing specific of the adventures 
of Henry and his Beatrix. But I vividly 
remember the spell it cast. I have en- 
joyed many other novels; but none, | 
think, have ever had quite the same 
effect. I seriously considered rereading it 
several years ago. But the memory was 
too precious to risk breaking the spell. 
In my senior year in high school a 
wise teacher introduced me to an an- 
thology of English poetry which is still 
on my bookshelves. Narrative and 
Lyric Poems for Students, edited by 
S. S. Seward, Jr., is the one of the six 
books the actual influence of which I feel 
most certain. That unusually well- 
selected anthology opened the door to 
poetry in a way that nothing else had. 
The poems were easily at hand, and I 
began to memorize the ones I liked best. 
And does the fact that Tennyson is still, 
for me, the best loved of the great nine- 
teenth century English poets, indicate 
the chunky Complete Poems, at which I 
had read to often, was of even greater 
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may be misplaced in this book, but in 
my judgment there is no disputing the 
central courses of human history. We 
move from separateness to unity, from 
slavery to freedom, from superstition to 
knowledge, from exploitation to brother- 
hood, from wars to peace. This is the 
story that Wells summarizes with mas- 
terful strokes. If today education seems 
to have lost the race with catastrophe, it 
is not yet too late to build a better world. 

The fourth book must be one of the 
novels of Charles Dickens. I read them 
later in life than most people, and I 


think I received more from them. David | 


Copperfield is my favorite. It shares with 
the other great novels of Dickens the 
quality of presenting people — human, 
gentle, quaint, pitiful, humble, loving, 
devoted people. 

I have not read many novels in recent 
years, but I have greatly enjoyed read- 
ing plays—Galsworthy and Ibsen and 
collected dramas. But of all dramas, the 
one that influenced me most is Hamlet. 
A reader of Shakespeare makes his own 
interpretation of a character like Ham- 
let, and the indecision of Hamlet led me 
perhaps to imagine that some part of the 
tragic course of events could have been 
avoided if “the native hue of resolution” 
had not been “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” The choice between 
delay and action must frequently be 
made in life, and many shrink from it. 
Hamlet shrank from some hard choices, 
and, by contrast, he moves me to action. 

The sixth and last item in this list must 
be a poem. True poetry seems to me to 

(Continued on next page) 


basic importance? 

The next book which stands out in my 
mind is Jane Addam’s Twenty Years at 
Hull House, which I read as a college 
freshman. From it I learned about a 
great personality and something of the 
settlement movement. Moreover, it kin- 
dled my interest in social conditions. Of 
course, that interest was latent in my up- 
bringing in a deeply religious home 
where a great deal was done for others— 
without much concern for the causes of 
their difficulties. 

The next three books I am listing 
played a very different part. The first 
three stimulated new ideas. The last 
three deepened my understanding of as- 
pects of life in which I was tremendously 
interested. 

For the early twenties I give first place 
to the life of Canon Samuel Barnett, by 
his wife (I am not quite sure of the title 
now). When I read it, about 1924, I was 
already “immersed” in the whole field of 
Christian social relations, because of my 
work in the Federal Council of 

(Continued on next page) 
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BY FULTON 


om 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD — “The 
most inspiring pabenee of our times”, one 
of the great “lives of Jesus”, now illustrated 
with paintings in full color by Kenneth Riley, 
beautifully printed in a large 7%” x 10%” 
volume. The Easter gift supreme! An_ out- 
standing value at $5. (Regular ed., $2.95) 


WHY I KNOW THERE IS A GOD—The story 
of Fulton Oursler’s conviction of the reality 
of the Creator, and of famous men and women 
who knew God in their daily lives. “‘New, 
consoling, common-sense = for belief 
in God.”—Rev. Martin J. Scott, § . J. ONLY $2 


MODERN PARABLES—A treasury of religion 
in action; true stories of the power of faith 
in modern living which have inspired an 
audience of millions. ONLY $1.75 


CHRISTOPHER BOOKS 


BY REV. 
nves Keller 
YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD —The great 
best-seller that shows you why it is better ‘ ‘to 
light one candle than to curse the darkness.” 


Ac the challenge to live creatively! 
280, sold. Orig. $3.00-NOW $1.49 


THREE MINUTES A DAY— These inspired de- 
votional readings, one for every day in the 
year, are “‘a tonic!”—Bob Hope. NLY $2 


ONE MOMENT PLEASE — Best-selling com- 
panion to Three Minutes a Day. ONLY $2 


CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD — 
How to get a job with purpose as well as pay. 
Practical application of the Castes prin- 
ciples of You Can Change the Wor 

Just published. ONLY $2 


For Boys and Girls 


THE LITTLE BOOK ABOUT GOD — Lauren 
Ford. God’s care of His people, in inspiring 
text and pictures. ONLY $1.75 


THE CHILDREN'S STORY BIBLE — Harold 
Begbic. With 100 illustrations in color, and 
20 full-page reproductions of great art by 
noted masters. Contains 75 best-loved stories, 
852 colorful pages, magnificent pictures, the 
finest words of the Bible, hymns and carols, 
etc. Based on the authorized King James ver- 
sion. Ages 5-14. ONLY $3.95 


THE LORD'S PRAYER —Beautifully illustrated 
in five colors and gold by Ingri & Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Large 8-11/16” x i. ra Roy at. 
Ages 5-9. Y $2.50 


THE CHRIST CHILD—Bible verses interpreted 

with exquisite color pictures by Maud and 

Miska Petersham. 8%" x 11”. Ages 5-10. 
ONLY $2.50 


eT 


BOOKS OF FAITH AND 
INSPIRATION FOR 


enten- Caster 


READING AND GIVING 
only *12° to *5Q° 


TTT 





BY ° 
HENRY C. lj 0 k 


THE WAY TO SECURITY —By the author of 
The Return to Religion. Steps by which any 
man or woman can win the personal security 
which even the social panaceas of our day do 
not provide. Ready March 22nd. Order now 
for delivery by Easter. ONLY $2.50 


BY HARRY EMERSON 


Fosdick 


THE THREE MEANINGS—At last, in one giant 
776-page volume, Fosdick’s three fa- 
mous books, complete: The Meaning of 
Prayer, The iscantan of Faith, and The Mean- 
ing of Service. Uplifting daily scripture quo- 
tations, readings, prayers, plus short weekly 
sermons, written to “help us achieve a life 
that has learned the power of prayer, that is 
dominated by faith, that is motivated by 
service. Orig. 3 vols., $4.50— 

NOW in one master waleme, ONLY $2.95 





THE ART OF LIVING—Norman Vincent Peale, 
DD., the best-selling author of A Guide to 
Confident Living. A richly inspirational vol- 
ume designed to help those under stress estab- 
lish happy, effective lives. ONLY $1 


ON GUARD—Rev. ee R. Sizoo. Intensely 
practical pocket-size book of 
inspirational readings for ev 
day of the year. Packed wit 
honest, vital thinking to uplift 
the courage of the man in the 
service or those at home. In- 
cludes a selection of prayers 
and index. In a handy carton 
ready to mail. NLY $1 


FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD BIBLE 
DICTIONARY—Called “the key to knowledge 
of the Bible”, this gold mine of authoritative 
information about persons, places, and facts 
mentioned in the scriptures is your indispen- 
sable companion book for Bible reading. 990 
pages, bound in buckram. An outstandin 

value. Orig. $8.50—NOW $4.9 


A TREASURY OF BIBLICAL eouens— 
Ed. by Lester V. Berrey. To help and com- 
fort you—more than 5,000 inspiring quota- 
tions carefully chosen from both the Old and 
New Testaments, arranged alphabetically 
under 300 ready-reference subject 7. “ons 

such as courage, greed, love, money, e 
Orig. $2.45—NOW ‘si. 49 


FAITH TO LIVE BY — Alson J. Smith. Rev. 
Smith shows just what faith is and how to 
use it to combat the worries and fears of our 
times. ONLY $2.50 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY— 
Alson J. Smith. How science is finding that 
aspects of religion formerly called supersti- 
tion and blind faith can be measured in the 
laboratory! Intro. by Bishop Austin Pardue 
and J. B. Rhine. Just published. ONLY $2.50 


emp At all booksellers, or postpaid from Doubleday & Co., Dept. PL3, Garden City, N. Y. 
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AN EASTER GIFT 
THAT LIvEs 





T THIS Easter season, all the Chris- 
tian world rejoices in the resurrec- 
tion. Christ is risen! In Christianity faith 
saves, works reward. You can help sup- 
port this Christian ideal and immortalize 
your money through Missions. 
For more than 70 years, thousands of 
folk have adopted the Presbyterian An- 
Plan, 


regularly, throughout good times and 


nuity and received their checks 
bad 


An Mission 


work of the Church and receives a regu- 


annuitant gives to the 


lar, unchanging income as long as he 
lives. Up to 7%. No reinvestment prob- 


lem, no estate or inheritance tax 
liberal income tax exemptions, And, an 
Annuity makes an excellent gift to an 
aged friend or relative. 

Your contract is as strong as the faith 
that makes Easter a season for great 
rejoicing throughout the world! 

Let us give you the details. Request 


Booklet P-3-51, Send the coupon today. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 





Presbyterian Annuities 
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CHARLES J. TURCK 
say the most in the shortest and most 
moving forms. I turn to Browning, 
whose poems I read first in my teens, 
and have read ever since. The philos- 
ophy of Browning is summarized in 
Rabbi Ben Ezra; and it represents the 
hopeful, courageous, worshipful attitude 
of the modern Christian. Under the im- 
age of the potter’s wheel,—God the pot- 
ter, earth the wheel, and man the clay 
—Browning states the case for life and 
love and immortality. 
“But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moldest men... 
So take and use thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain of the stuff, what 
warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and 
death complete the same!” 








INEZ M. CAVERT 

Churches. The biography, also, intro- 
duced me to an outstanding personality. 
But, more than that, gave me a pic- | 
ture of the development of the Christian | 
social movement in Great Britain in the | 
late nineteenth century that has been in- 











Talks With 








valuable for my understanding of our 
own work. 

A few years later, Charles A. Beard’s | 
Rise of American Civilization helped | 
to bring American history into focus for | 
me and to see at least some of the mani- | 
fold relationships more clearly, Today 
[ would not accept his pattern as alto 
gether valid. Nevertheless, to 
such a sense of the wholeness of Ameri- 


secure 


can history in all its different facets was 
an important experience and invaluable 
in the effort to understand the contem 





porary scene, 


The last book I am mentioning is en- | ~ 


tirely different from any of the others. | 
Dr. George MacLeod’s “We Shall Re- | 
build” gave me something for which I 
had been groping: a more adequate ap- 
preciation of the oneness of the Gospel. 
Without both the concern for the indi- 
vidual and for the betterment of social 
Christianity, 
devout, is lopsided. The Christian’s re- | 
sponsibility for social problems is ful- | 
filled only if he has lived it in all his re- | 
lations with others, and has done what | 
he could to better society as a whole. | 
Dr. MacLeod helped me greatly to clari- | 
fy my own ideas on Christian responsi- | 


conditions, our however 





But, as I said earlier, how much of | 
what these books gave me was based | 
on other books that entered into my | 
life so completely that they are now all) 


but forgotten? | 


Gabriel By Arjen Miedema 
Se 


A 20th Century 
PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS 





Talks With Gabriel is the tremendously 
moving story of unheroic Jacobus who in 
his quest for Paradise on earth is coached 
by his guardian angel in a manner that is 
startlingly unique. Running through six 
editions in The Netherlands in its first 
year, it has been put into a sparkling Eng- 
lish that carries over the full ruggedness 
and subtleness of the Dutch tongue. Read- 
ers say it is halfway between C. S. Lewis 
and Dorothy Sayers. The Hague Post 
named it the best book of our times. Dr. 
Daniel Poling states of the English ver- 
sion: “It has the dramatic qualities of a 
truly great novel. Unconventional and or- 
iginal a robust book charged with 
rugged humor . . . makes real the hunger 
for a New Earth that is in every man’s 
heart.” Here is a book you will read at 
twice, once you've started! 


At Your Bookstore, or 


WM. B. EERDMAN’S PUBLISHING CO. 


255 Jefferson Ave., $. E. Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


least 








eipit GOWNS 


Pulpit 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of churcl 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Il 
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SO PROTESTANTS 


MAY KNOW 


Suggested reading for understanding differences between 


our faith and that of the 


By CALVIN H. SCHMITT 


year THERE HAS BEEN an increas- 
ing interest in literature dealing 
with the differences between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism. This litera- 
ture is abundant, and the basic writings 
are readily available. 

The church member can expect the 
minister to have one or two basic books 
on the subject; if the church has a lend- 
ing library, it certainly should contain 
material of this nature. And every Prot- 
estant Christian ought to own an inex- 
pensive volume such as Primer for 
Protestants by James H. Nichols. 

Moreover, the local public library 
must not be overlooked as a source of 
information in the field of religious be- 
liefs and practice. The problem that 
confronts people is how to find the kind 
of information they seek. While the 
average public library has personnel 
trained to help you find information, the 
religious field usually is not one of their 
specialties. Therefore, a few suggestions 
are presented here, designed to help 
anyone to inform himself. 

A number of the books listed below 
are out of print and cannot be pur- 
chased, except occasionally in second- 
hand bookstores. A library is then the 
only source. If the library in your town 
does not have the volume you want, it 
can still be secured for you through 
the interlibrary loan system. Ask your 
minister for the name and address of 
his seminary library and suggest it to 
your librarian as a likely source for the 
book you want. 

Controversial issues dealing with 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
are discussed in current periodicals. To 
locate them, look in the periodical in- 
dexes. The items are listed by author, 
title and subject. Find the heading Prot- 
estantism or Roman Catholicism and 
under it will be listed by subject all the 
important articles that have appeared 
and exactly where you can find them. 
Four important periodical indexes are: 
The Reader’s Guide for Periodical Lit- 
erature, The Education Index, The In- 
ternational Index for Periodicals, and 
The Guide to Catholic Literature. The 
last named guide will also refer to 
Protestant authors in both books and 
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periodicals. 

Another dependable source of infor- 
mation is the general encyclopedia. Each 
of these general reference works has an 
index volume which will lead the in- 
vestigator to information buried within 
an article, which would otherwise be 
missed, On religious subjects there are 
four useful encyclopedias: The eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; 
The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge (for a Protestant 
viewpoint); The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(for the Roman Catholic viewpoint); and 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Finally, anyone interested in discus- 
sions of the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic faiths should pay attention to the 
lists of books frequently given at the 
end of a book on the subject. Such bibli- 
ographies are noted in the following 
selected booklist. If the books are still in 
print, the price has been included. 


Protestant 
Authors 


Nichols, James H. Primer for Protes- 
tants. New York, Association Press, 
1947. 15lp. $1.00, also paper-bound 
at 59c. 

This is a “must” book for every Prot- 
estant Christian both to read and to own. 
With fresh and practical insight the 
author tells the story of the evangelical 
fellowship from the days of the apostles 
to our own, A clearer understanding of 
Protestant principles will be the reward 
for all who read it, 


Scott, C. Anderson. Romanism and the 
Gospel. Philadelphia, Westminster, 
1946. 203p. $2.00. 

A popular account by a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister and professor. There 
is a list of books for further study. 


Schaff, David S. Our Fathers’ Faith 
and Ours. New York, C. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1928. 680p. $5.00. 

This is an excellent, authoritative com- 
parison between Protestantism and Rom- 
anism by a Protestant church historian. 
It is a fine reference volume for spe- 
cific information and is still available. 









A 
DISTINGUISHED 
NEW YORK 
PREACHER 


explores the beliefs 
which we affirm 


in prayer 
ne 





By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, 


postor of the Madison Avenve 
Presbyterian Church, 
New York City 


A wise and warmhearted 
book that analyzes the great 
Christian affirmations, showing 
what those beliefs have meant 
in the past, and what they can 
mean to us today. Phrase by 
phrase the author examines 
the Lord's Prayer as the su- 
preme expression of Christian 
belief. Here, for every reader, 
is a deeper understanding of 
his relationship to God and to 
his fellow man, new breadth 
and depth in prayer. 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 



































DO YOU EXPECT to €0 away to school or col- 
lege this year? You will find a helpful directory 
on page 38 of this issue. 
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CRUCIAL STUDIES 


THE INSPIRATION AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


By B. B. Warfield. «The ablest defense of 
the conservative view that has appeared in 
the English language’’— Inter-Varsity 
Magazine (London). ‘‘No minister of the 
Gospel or seminary student, alert to the the- 
ological tensions of the day, can afford to be 
witrout this volume ’'—United Evangelical 
Action (Carl F. H. Henry: $3.75 


THE NEW MODERNISM 


By Cornelius Van Til. 4 thorough - going, 
first-hand study of ‘‘Neo-orthodoxy,” as it 
has found expression in its leading ex- 
ponents, Kar! Barth and Emil Brunner, 
which in the judgment of many competent 
scholars compels the conclusion that its 
basic affinities are with Modernism rather 
than with Orthodoxy $3. 


THE UNITY OF ISAIAH 


By Oswald T. Allis. tn his latest book Dr 
Allis does what he did so effectively in The 
Five Books of Moses. He challenges another 
of the ‘assured results’’ of modern literar 
and historical criticism by denying wit 
ample scholarship the plural authorship of 
the book known for centuries as the boo 
of Isaiah. $2. 


THE PERSON AND 
WORK OF CHRIST 


By B. B. Warfield. «characterized by the 
exact scholarship and profundity of thought 
we have learned to associate with the name 
of Warfield’’—™ Monthly. “Of inesti- 
mable value for all those who want to make 
a study of the many-sided doctrine of Christ. 
It will prove a safe guide through the lab- 
rinth of critical discussions, and a regular 
arsenal of weapons for those who are inter- 
ested in defending the truth’’—The Banner 
(Louis Berkhof.) $4.50 


The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co. 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





FOR LENTEN READING 


JESUS CHRIST 
IS 
ALIVE 


by Laurence W. Miller 


The author contends 
that the greatest and 
most overwhelming 
proof for the existence 
of God and that Jesus 
Christ is God is the 
unquestionable histor- 
ical fact of Christ's 
| bodily resurrection 
He from the dead. 


$1.50 











CHATS FROM A 
MINISTER’S 
LIBRARY 
by Wilbur M. Smith 
Dr. Smith presents il- 
luminating and arrest- 
ing chats on men and 
events of the past and 
the present, with other 
subjects of supreme in- 


terest for every disciple 
and Christian worker. 


$2.50 


At Your Bookstore or 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


131 Clarendon St. Boston 16, Mass. 




















Prayer Book 


For the Family Circle and 
for Personal Devotions 


Edited by 
KARL H. A. REST 


In this book the family will find a 
treasury of prayers for every occasion, 
and for every season of the year. The 
prayers are both ancient and modern. 
They are classified for easy reference 
under such themes as Evening Pray- 
ers, Morning Prayers, Adoration, 
Thanksgiving, Contrition and Con- 
fession, Consecration and Commit- 
ment, Sickness, Sorrow and Bereave- 
ment. One section offers prayers re- 
lated to events in the home, such as 
birthdays, confirmation, leaving home 
for school, marriage anniversaries. 
The final section is entitled Holy 
Days and Holidays. 


192 Pages—$1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


The Christian Education Press 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


WHOSE FREEDOM? 
of Pulpit and of Pew 


Executive Vice President 
Wisconsin Council of Churches 





The Protestant Priesthood of All Be- 
lievers and Its Corporate Implications 
as to the Wise Use of Freedom In An 
Age of Great Social Change. 














WHAT A GREAT LEADER SAYS 


"You have done a superb job. You have said 
things that desperately need to be said, and said 
them persuasively and with the evidence to back 
them up. It will do a world of good in clarifying 
many issues and inducing a sense of responsibil- 
ity to the Church and to the whole Christian com- 
munity on the part of all of us."* 

—Rev. Dr. Halford E. Luccock 

Professor of Homiletics 

Yale University Divinity School 


Copies available at i5¢ each 


308 Washington Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 N.Y. 

















SO PROTESTANTS MAY KNOW 


Blanchard, Paul. American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. Boston, Beacon, 
1949. 350p. $3 50. 

The most recent documented study 
on the subject, with important biblio- 
graphical information, This book de- 
serves careful reading by every Prot- 
estant. 


Crapullo, George A. The Protestant 
Faith. New York, Abingdon, 1947. 32p. 
25c¢ paper. 

The origin of Protestantism, its car- 
dinal principles, achievements, and op- 
portunities in a brief, compact form 


(pv. 3). 


Bach, Marcus. Report to Protestants. 
New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 277p 

A minister's study of the “weakness, 
need, vision, and great potential of 
Protestants today,” illustrated from ac. 
tual life experiences, written in popular, 
readable style. 


Anderson, Wm. K., ed. Protestantism, 
A Symposium. Nashville, Commission 
on courses of study, Methodist Church, 
1944. 282p. 

A series of twenty-five concise, prac- 
tical discussions by recognized Prot- 
estant authors on Protestantism: its his- 
tory, interpretations, and world-wide 
opportunities, written in simple, clear 
style. A brief biography of each author 
is included. 


Cadoux, C, J. Catholicism and Chris- 
tianity. London, George Allen & Un- 
win, 1928, 708 p 

An authoritative, extensive, fully doc- 
umented study by a capable scholar. 
The discussion centers on the claim of 
“Roman Catholicism to be the one 
and only Christianity” It meets the 
crucial issue between Protestantism 
and Catholicism concerning the true 
nature of authority in Christianity. 


Coulton, G. G. In Defence of the Refor- 
mation. London, Simpkin Marshail, 
1931. 185p. 

Three lectures on infallibility, perse- 
cution, and the reformation, together 
with discussions and documented state- 
ments. 


Munro, Harry C. Be Glad You’re a 
Protestant. St. Louis, Bethany, 1949. 
138p. $1.50. 

Written for lay Protestant Christians, 
particularly young people, yet profitable 
reading for anyone. 


An Outline of the Christian Faith in 
Question and Answer Form. Philadel- 
phia, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 1948. 62p. 
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A practical, informative handbook for 
every Presbyterian. 


Smith, A. D. Howell. Thou Art Peter. 
London, Watts & Co., 1950. 829p. 
$4.25. 

A documented “history of Roman 
Catholic doctrine and practice.” 


Catholic 
Authors 


Brunini, John G. Whereon to Stand. 
New York, Harper, 1946. 302p. $3.00. 

This volume is designed for the per- 
son who, “without necessarily any inten- 
tion of embracing Catholicism, wishes 
to know ... the facts of what the Cath- 
olic Church is, . . . what she teaches, 
and why” (p. xv). Introduction by Car- 
dinal Spellman, 


Ryan, J. A. and Boland, F. J. Catholic 
Principles of Politics. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947. 366p. $3.50. 

A revised edition of The State and 
Church, 1922. References occur at the 
end of each chapter, The Catholic point 
of view is presented in straightforward 
terms, 


Williams, Michael. The Catholic 
Church in Action. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1934. 358p. 

This book is intended for the average 
reader, Catholic or non-Catholic. Its 
purpose is “to describe briefly and ac- 
curately . . . the organized system by 
means of which the Catholic Church 
carries on its work in the world” (p.1). 
Bibliography. 


Connell, Francis J. Scholarship and 
Paul Blanchard. Westminster, Md., 
Newman Press, 1950, 220p. Free. 

A book review, challenging Mr. 
Blanchard’s scholarship with specific ci- 
tations, 


Hughes, E. J. The Church and the Lib- 
eral Society. Princeton University Press, 
1944. 310p. 

A study “concerned with the institu- 
tion of the Catholic Church as an his- 
toric force of enormous potential power 
in shaping the future of the West” 
(p. ix), it lists important primary sources 
and also includes a critical bibliography 
by chapter. 


Smith, George D., ed. The Teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 2 vols. New York, 
Macmillan, 1949, 1316p. $12.50, 

A summary of Catholic doctrine in a 
readable, essay form by competent Cath- 
olic scholars. Contains an excellent 
analytical table of contents with which 
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TO GOD 
AND COUNTRY 


Edited by NORMAN E. NYGAARD 
Revised by ARTHUR STERLING WARD 








STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is the daily companion and coun- 
selor your men and women in the services want and need—a book of 
living religion to sustain their morale and strengthen their faith. 

STRENGTH FOR SERVICE brings an inspiring, realistic 1-page, 
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Station DYSR From Silliman 
in the Philippines 

Varied is the word for the radio programs broad- 
cast over station DYSR from the campus of Silliman 
University, Dumaguete, Philippine Islands. “DYSR at 
present is on the air nightly from six to nine o'clock,” 
writes Frederic G. Appleton, overseas reporter at Silli- 
man. “There are two weekly religious programs. One 
of the most interesting of the educational features is 
the daily Professional Hour, sponsored by the various 
departments of Silliman University. The College of 
Education has Today’s Teacher, a program devoted 
to the work and problems of those who teach. The 
Law School airs a radio “legal clinic.” The Chemistry 
Department offers Science Observatory, a program to 
promote local crafts and industries. A weekly Farm 
Hour is given in both English and Visayan. The Col- 
lege of Business Administration has contributed Mang 
Gorie and Family—Partnership, the business life of an 
ordinary family. 

“This latest venture in Christian radio,” continues 
Mr. Appleton, “is good news to the churches of the 
Philippines; for the station, licensed for non-commer- 
cial broadcasting only, is committed to a program 
offering the finest in educational, cultural, and re- 
ligious radio.” 

“DYSR is sponsored in the United States by the 
Committee on Radio, Visual Education, and Mass 
Communications, popularly called RAVEMCCO, 
through which financial support comes from the va- 
rious mission boards. Contact with the project here 
is maintained through the Radio-Audio Visual De- 
partment of the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches and its director. 





Dr, Arthur Carson, president of Silliman University 
broadcasts during a program from Station DYSR. 


“In addition to the operation of the radio station, 
the plan is to make Silliman a center for the training 
of qualified professions in this field. Courses in radio 
engineering, announcing, and script-writing are being 
offered.” 


Thailand Has Need for More Schools 


Increased demands for more schools in Thailand 
are part of the “revolutionary awakening of Asia’s 
peoples,” reports Horace W. Ryburn, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Bangkok. In Thailand, which 
has a population of 17,000,000, this year 200,000 chil- 
dren of primary and secondary school age were de- 
nied an education because there are not enough fa- 
cilities. Bangkok Christian College, built for 500 
students but with an enrolment now ef 1,500, had to 
turn away 250 more who applied for entrance. The 
same frustrating situation, writes Mr. Ryburn, con- 
fronts every Christian school in Thailand. Before the 
war there was space and to spare for every student 
who wished to study. 

These demands are significant, Mr. Ryburn con- 
tinues, because “the revolutionary awakening of Asia's 
people, . . . not the present political turmoil, is the 
true revolution of the twentieth century.” 


Pastor in Iran Studies 
Hospital Evangelism 

The first Iranian pastor of the Presbyterian mission 
church in Resht, Iran, is also doing some special re- 
search in hospital evangelism there, at the American 
Hospital, another mission institution. He is the Rever- 
end Faizullah Larudy, who studied for two vears in 
America at Princeton Seminary. His specific interests 
include methods of presenting the Gospel to hospital 
patients and their friends, of managing the crowds in 
the dispensary, of determining whom to see and 
whom to turn away when there are more folk than 
can be handled, and of guiding the hospital employees 
in the use of their time and the improvement of their 
talents. He has had considerable success in persuad- 
ing some of the wealthy patients to help families of 
fellow patients in serious economic straits due to the 
breadwinner’s illness. 


Chureh Membership Increases 
Ten Percent in Philippines 

The second biennial General Assembly of the 
United Church of Christ in the Philippine Islands, of 
which the Presbyterian Church there is a component 
part, received reports recently which revealed a con- 
tinuation of the enthusiastic and fruitful evangelistic 
activity which has marked every postwar year, The 
total for the United Church of nearly 9,000 new 
members in 1950 represents an increase of 10 percent. 
The reports emphasized the early impetus given to 
the evangelistic campaign by the Presbyterian New 
Life Team. . 
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FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST 
(Continued from page 9) 


We do not question his right but rather 
are brought to tears. These facts mean 
much more than that we count him 
worthy to forgive. Such worthiness, if 
it were all, would still be a spiritual 
miracle. We search the record of his 
life and, like Pilate, we can “find no 
fault” in him. Some have pointed to a 
flaw, or what they thought was flaw, 
but his life has risen in its own instant 
answer; and mankind at large, age on 
age, surely under the impact of the 
Spirit, has known that he alone lived 
without any shadowed memories. Sin- 
lessness is too thin a word; his holy com- 
passion was not a negative scruple, not 
abstinence only, but a positive passion, 
a steady flame of love towards God and 
man. But more is implied in his for- 
giveness than this white vigil. For, in a 
certain profound sense, only God can 
forgive. When we lie, we do more than 
hurt ourselves, though it is true that 
the lie breeds inward chaos; and we do 
more than hurt our neighbor, though 
it is true that the lie breeds social chaos 
because it destroys social trust. When 
we lie, “we break truth.” It is our own 
phrase, and it is accurate; there is a 
sanction beyond man, and a lie is a cos- 
mic vandalism, an ultimate disobedi- 
ence, Thus only truth, or God, can for- 
give. 
Forgiveness 

Perhaps we must add that we shall 
not be sure of pardon until truth takes 
flesh, walks down our street, knocks on 
dur door, and says, “Thy sins be for- 
given thee.” That is what Jesus Christ 
did say. The Pharisees touched a nerve 
when, hearing him pronounce forgive- 
ness of sins, they accused him of blas- 
phemy. They knew, as every man subtly 
knows, that only God can forgive. You 
or I cannot wave a pardoning hand over 
Sing Sing or say, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” Then was Jesus a blasphemer? 
Or is God in him? This prodigious issue 
of forgiveness rightly demands its own 
chapter. Here we do no more than look 
wonderingly at his claim and gift to 
pardon. It is a “plus” in him that carries 
us far beyond human bounds. 


He 1s the abiding man. The malice of 
his foes tried to assure his eclipse in 
shame. The malice succeeded tempo- 
rarily with his followers, for they scat- 
tered in despair. Three days later an 
event befell, which, “according to my 
Gospel,” is pivotal in human story, His 
followers cast away despair and donned 
a hope that no persecution or martyrdom 
could affright. The Church rose like a 
phoenix bird from ashes. The New Tes- 
tament was written not only without 
any in memoriam line, but a-tiptoe with 
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certitude and joy. The critics have spo- 
ken of “illusion.” They have even pro- 
posed that bemused religionists used 
him, a dead rabbi, to found a new mys- 
tery cult. 

There are moods when a man could 
almost wish the “illusion” theory might 
be true, for the resurrection of Jesus 
plays havoc with our tidy scientisms 
and ordered selfishness. It is like light 
suddenly flashing into Plato’s cave. It 
tells us that we can no longer live in a 
cavern of half shadows but must learn 
to walk in an unexplored eternity, But 
the “illusion” theory actually offers no 
comfort to our earthiness, for it has no 
foothold in truth. Can anyone seriously 
believe it? Does illusion explain the 
early Church, with its demand that men 
shall speak “the truth in love,” with 
its costly honor in a corrupt world, with 
its valor to die and its power to sing 
as it died, with its passionate secret even 
to this day? To confront such a day- 
break with the word “illusion” is worse 
folly than if a man should confront 
Niagara Falls with the theory that some- 
one must have left the faucet running. 
Consider the hymn “Fairest Lord 
Jesus”: 





Fair are the meadows, 
Fairer still the woodlands, 
Robed in the blooming garb of spring: 
Jesus is fairer, 
Jesus is purer, 
Who makes the woeful heart to sing. 


Try to substitute any other name. Do 
not plead that the hymn is sentimental- 
ism. It is devotion in very fact, but cau- 
terizing devotion. Religion can become 
selfish, but for every man who goes to 
church to coddle his soul, there are 
two who stay away because Christ’s light 
is pain to selfish eyes. The fact cannot 
be sidestepped: Jesus is the abiding | 
man. | 


| 





Never a sure thing 

Has this chapter “proved” Christ? 
Books cannot prove him. Only a brave 
and loving venture of faith can prove 
him. Perhaps we should say that God 
never provides a “sure thing,” if the 
reader will not misconstrue the phrase. | 
In our real, though limited, freedom 
we can always deny Christ, and find a 
plausible reason for the denial. But 
there is enough evidence, if evidence 
is the right word (it savors too much 
of the police court or the laboratory), 
for our belief that the painfully and 
radiantly human Jesus is yet deity. That 
is to say, there is enough evidence to | 
win our venture of faith, but never so 
much evidence that we are spared the | 
venture. If we were compelled to be. | 
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A Director of 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


is needed by the First Presbyterian Church, 
Englewood, New Jersey. Those interested 
are requested to write to the minister, 
Edwin O. Kennedy, D.D., giving training, 
experience, and references. 
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Even as their suffering Saviour, so also His Jewish brethren who dare to 
believe on Jesus are despised and rejected. They walk the lonely path of heart- 
break and sorrow, despised by their own and rejected by the world. Only their 
Lord knows and cares. Do you? 


Will you help us to be true friends to God's believing Israel? 


The hungry must be fed; the widows and the children cared for; the destitute 
helped; and Christ proclaimed and exalted wherever sin and godlessness cast 
their dark shadows upon hearts and horizons. 
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Shall we enjoy His sal , our gs and our daily bread without 
sharing it with the needy? Forbid it God! Help us to carry the message of undying 
love to His own brethren across the face of the earth. 





A world-wide Christian ministry waits for your prayerful and warm-hearted 
self-denying support. 
“In all their aMiction He was afMflicted"”.. 


Phe Friends of Israel Missionary and Reliet Society, Ine, 
728-P Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


President General Secretary Treasurer 
Joseph M,. Steele Rev. Victor Buksbazen Dr. Joseph T. Britan 
Treasurer for Canada: Rev. Bruce Millar, B.A., B.D. 

1066 Avenue Road, Toronto 12, Ontario, Canada 
Quarterly publication—ISRAEL MY GLORY—Informative, Scriptural, Challenging 
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“Regularly 10 to 12 percent and 
several times 40 to 50 percent 
of all my audiences during two 
months in Japan responded to 
the invitation.” 
—lLeymon W. (‘‘Deak"') 
Ketcham 


"75,000 to 100,000 Japanese 
people attended 61 meetings in 
the two months in which | spoke 
and distributed Gospels." 
—Charles W. Anderson 





“Professors, peddlers, police, 
prisoners, soldiers, students—all 
classes responded alike to the 
Gospel message.” 

—Victor B. Beattie 
“About one million people have © 
attended our PTL meetings since & 
the start of our campaign. We 
have distributed six million Gos- 


“5,100 Japanese raised their 
hands in response to my invita- 
tion to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as personal Saviour.” 
——H. George Vorsheim, Jr. 
“Ll personally distributed 
275,000 Gospels and Testa- 
ments to the Japanese people 
' who attended our meetings.” pels and Testaments.” 


—Phil Saint —Glenn W. Wagner 
Send for free copies of the Anderson stories of the Japan 
campaign of Evangelization and Scripture distribution. 
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FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST 


lieve, by very blindingness of light, 
faith would manifestly cease to be faith; 
it would be compulsion, A man standing 
on the banks of the Hudson River at 
Yonkers must say at a certain hour: 
“This river flows to the sea.” But a few 
hours later, as he sees the river moving 
in the other direction, he is obliged to 
make another judgment: “The ocean has 
come in upon us.” 





Deity 

That double judgment is the con- 
fession of the great creeds concerning 
| Christ. Assuredly it is my own witness. 
His life seen from one point of view is 
human: he was “found in fashion as a 
man.” Seen from another point of view, 
as we contemplate his universality, his 
winning of man’s worship, his claim and 
gift to pardon, his abidingness, we must 
exclaim: “The ocean of God is come 
in upon us.” We give him human names 
| such as “wisest teacher” and “noblest 
prophet,” but they are too porous and 
ridiculously small. They try to compass 
ocean in a net, Only one word is large 
enough, the largest word of all: not “di- 
vine,” for that is an adjective and Christ 
surpasses every adjective, but — deity. 
He is man, as God gives manhood for 
man’s aspiring; he is God, as man longs 
for God and is found of God, All words 
to describe him are poor, but some words 
measurably succeed. These words win 
my assent in adoration: “God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God 

. Who for us men and for our sal- 
| vation come down from heaven. , . and 
| was made man.” 





B. T NO CREED spares us the venture. 
| We know what that venture means in 
racial comradeship, in motives of trade, 
in our warring madness, in respect of 
| prayer. The venture is not easy. It finds 
'no completion on earth. It is often 
blocked by earth’s relativities. But it 
must not be surrendered. Those who 
try to follow, stumble; as they stumble, 
they pray; as they pray, they are for- 
given; as they are forgiven, they rise 
and walk again with a strength not their 
own; then as they follow, they “follow 
on to know the Lord.” The lad was right 
to ask of Balfour: “But, sir, what about 
Jesus Christ?” It is the only question. 
For the real issue does not concern the 
| Church, though that question arises in 
| its course. The real issue does not con- 
| cern a creed, though that also cannot be 
| evaded. The real issue is one of personal 
| loyalty: “But, sir, what about Jesus 
Christ?” That is the one question, and 


| he is the one answer. 





From SO WE BELIEVE—SO WE PRAY by 
George Arthur Buttrick. Copyright 1951 by Pierce 
| and Smith. Bu permission of Abingdon-Cokesbury 
| Press. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





Praise and Disagreement 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


- ie Mupiark is a warmly human 
story about Queen Victoria, the 
Prime Minister Disraeli, and a small boy 
from the docks of London who set out 
to see his queen, The picture was filmed 
in England by 20th Century-Fox. It has 
to do with that part of Her Majesty’s 
reign when, mourning the death of her 
husband Albert, she lived in seclusion 
for many years at Windsor Castle. This, 
of course, did the country no good, 
since one of the prime duties of a mon- 
arch is to appear in public, But the 
combined efforts of the prime minister 
and of Victoria’s most indulged servant, 
a dour and tippling Scot who dominated 
the household, failed to persuade the 
Queen to return to Buckingham Palace. 

A homeless waif, scavenging under 
the docks along the Thames, comes upon 
a cameo likeness of Queen Victoria. 
Something in the facial expression 
catches the fancy of this motherless 
youngster. He has never heard of the 


Queen, but when he learns that she is 
a real person, he promptly sets out to 
see for himself the “Mother of England.” 
Blissfully ignorant of protocol and of 
the respect due royalty, the young man 
trudges off through the fog on his self- 
appointed mission. Before he is through 
he has all England by the ears, himself 
in jail, Disraeli addressing Parliament 
on his behalf, and Victoria deciding to 
be queen again after all. 

Irene Dunne is excellent as Victoria 
(though there was some stir in England 
over an American playing the part). 
Alec Guiness makes a good Disraeli and 
is particularly impressive in his long 
speech before Parliament. But it is An- 
drew Ray, the “mudlark” from the banks 
of the river, who steals the show. When 
he finally gets to Windsor he leads the 
camera on a veritable Cook’s tour of the 
place. Spewing the pits of purloined 
plums on the royal floors, he wanders 
in open-eyed wonder from room to room 
and finally, as he nears his objective, 
falls asleep and betrays his presence by 


his snoring, There are a number of ex- 
cellently played character parts in the 
film. Outstanding among them is the 
performance of Finlay Currie in the 
role of the old Scot. 

In The Magnificent Yankee (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer), Louis Calhern and 
Ann Harding, as Justice and Mrs, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, turn in outstanding 
performances of their distinguished ca- 
reers, The film touches only lightly on 
the history of the times, concerning 
itself primarily with the life of Justice 
and Mrs. Holmes during the thirty 
years spent in Washington. Justice 
Holmes was sixty-one years of age when 
he came from Boston to Washington, 
D. C., to become an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court. He is seen on the 
bench in that impressive chamber, and 
particularly in association with his good 
friend Louis Brandeis (Edward Franz). 
Most of the story, however, unfolds at 
home, where he has his study. 

The aging couple had no children of 
their own, so Justice Holmes made up 





“The Mudlark” (Andrew Ray) visits Queen Victoria (played by Irene Dunne, at left), while another historical figure comes 
alive in Louis Calhern’s portrait of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (shown with Ann Harding) in “The Magnificent Yankee.” 
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ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroll 700. Coed i 1 

Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new pliant and an able facuity, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information. 

Albert G. Parker, Jr., Presid Hi . Indi 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching, home ecc., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition, fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts, pre-medicine, 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for bors. with a well- 
established Reputation for College Preparation. 
Small classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide chotes of 
sports and student activities. Grades -12, 
Country location 65 miles from New York ‘City: 
85 miles from Philadelphia. Address: 

d , Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 





in D. Roman, H 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH of HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 











ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-pr (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 




















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Presbyterian—1 ,000 students—moderate cost. Lib- 

eral arts pre-professional and vocational training. 

Excellent School of Music with graduate division. 
hasis on training for Christian leadership. 





J. WALTER MALONE, President 














COE COLLEGE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College offering 
general and specialized education toward more 
than thirty different careers for men and women, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 

—play . . . student body from all over America 

and from four continents . . . coeducational 
. small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


4. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


[PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS—Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily help of friendly 
Masters. Remedial reading. Music, 
crafts, Varsity & all sports, gym, pool. 
Near Princeton. 111th yr. Endowed. 
Graduates in 89 colleges. Catalog. 
tra s. Poem, D.D., Headmaster 
» Pennington, N. J. 



















UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 


For information about 


WESTERN COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


Please write to 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 














UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER 9 *ccreais2 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert D. Steele, President | Christian 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 
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WORTH SEEING 


for the lack by employing in succession 
the top man in each year’s graduating 
class at the Harvard Law School, to 
be his secretary. 

While this procession of “sons” goes 
flitting by, Justice and Fanny Holmes 
live a full and rewarding life, entirely 
happy in each other’s company. There 
are many delightful and touching inter- 
changes between them. Growing old 
together, they manage always to pre- 
serve a remarkably youthful spirit. At 
ninety-one, Holmes confides to his 
friend Owen Wister that when he sees 
a pretty girl he says to himself, “Oh, to 
be eighty again!” 

These two films have much in com- 
mon. The Mudlark is “in the best British 
tradition, both as to content and produc- 
tion excellence. The Magnificent Yankee 
has the same broad sweep, the same 
impressive and painstaking attention to 
detail, the same high photographic 
quality. I think we can commend it to 


our English cousins as being “in the 
best American tradition.” 
The differences, however, are sig- 


nificant. The setting of one is in the 
old world, where history has been made. 
The other is set in the new world where 
history is in the making. The American 
pioneer has too often been typed as the 
conqueror of the wilderness, the settler 
on the Western plains. The new world 
also has its pioneers in the realm of ideas 
and of human relationships. One of the 
greatest was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a truly magnificent Yankee. 

I was interested to learn that rural 
preferences in the “ten best picture” 
selections differed considerably from the 
polls reported last month. In one rural 
listing, first place went to Annie Get 
Your Gun and second to the MGM pic- 
ture Stars in My Crown, chosen by the 
Protestant Picture Council as its picture- 
of-the-year. 

Korea: A Nation Caught in World 
Conflict is a new black and white sound 
filmstrip, jointly produced by the Boards 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches. It was de- 
signed to bring the Korea situation into 
focus for the American church at this 
critical hour. It is a well narrated 
eighteen-minute presentation of present- 
day Korea, against the background of 
historical development and with par- 
ticular reference to the role of Chris- 
tianity from its beginning there seventy 
years ago. Excellent use is made of 
some of the very recent photographs 
made by Ray Provost for Messrs. Peters 
and Cadigan on the occasion of their 
recent visit to Korea. The filmstrip, 
with records, is available at all Presby- 
terian Distribution Service oulets at 
$2.00. 
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for the 


active church 
THE EKOTAPE RECORDER 


The many outstanding qualities of the new portable Pla- 
mate model, Ekotape Tape Recorder prove that it is the 
recorder to fit right into the life and activities of your church. 
It is light in weight, convenient to handle, easy to operate. 
More important, it is inexpensive to operate. A seven inch 
reel gives two hours of playing and a separate control for 
record play-back eliminates any possibility of accidentally 
erasing a recording. The accurate tone quality is superior to 
the finest AM radio. Approved and used by the Audio-Visual 


Department of your Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. - 


Budget terms if desired, $169.50, delivered. 





Make recordings of choir practice 
to evaluate the music. 


Record sermons and have them 
played to shut-ins. 


Broadcast sermons to Sunday School 
groups and outlying churches. 


Record speeches and sermons for 
correction and improvement, 


Keep a library of sermons, 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


218 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Your Westminster Book Stores are the official stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY READING CLUS 





ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
“THE COUNTRY WIFE” 


By Dorothy Van Doren 


For those who like hi 
larious adventures, here 
is a true story with a 
chuckle on every page! 
Imagine a family that 
lives and works in the 
city—then turn it loose 
in the country for four 
months a year—and you 
have these humorous 
confessions of a part 
time country wife 
family will enjoy. Publis! 


irs free with members! 











Mail ¢ pon Nou cs 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE THREE MEANINGS 
and THE COUNTRY WIFE 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 3 PL 


Mineola, New York 

Please send me the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift Books and enroll me as a member of 
the Family Reading Club. Each month you will send 
me a review of the Club's forthcoming selection. I 
heve the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do 
not wish to accept any selection, or whether I wish to 
purchase any of the alternate books offered—at the 
special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus post- 
age and handling). There are no membership dues or 
fees, and I may accept as few as four selections or 
alternates during the coming twelve months, begin- 
ning with the current Club selection. As a member, I 
will receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club 
selections or alternates I accept 


Mr. 

Miss 

Street and No. 

CRY ccccccccc cnc ccc s cOROs os SOMO 


Age, if e price In Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Under 21 ffer good onty in the U.S.A. and Canada 


In these turbulent times, when only a strong, 
unshakable belief in God can help us face the 
future calmly and confidently 
other than the Holy Bible itself, can be of greater 
inspirational and spiritual help than “The Three 
Meanings.” 
pages contains al] three of Di 
Fosdick’s world-famous Meaning books 
Meaning of Faith,” 
and “The Meaning of Service” 
hin that have 
throughout the world come in closer contact 


> 


perhaps no boc k, 


This single volume of over 750 
Harry Emerson 
-‘The 
“The Meaning of Prayer,” 
three books 


helped many thousands of people 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdich’s 
Three Famous Books 
Now In One Big Volume 


‘ 


Over 750 Pages 
Including: 


1. The Meaning of Faith 
2. The Meaning of Prayer 
3. The Meaning of Service 





A Book That Should Be In Every American Home 


with God, and to understand and appreciate 
more fully the Christian way of life. 

Each of these three magnificent books pro- 
vides daily readings, with prayers and medita- 
tions for many weeks. Weekly summaries discuss 
the preceding daily devotions. Here, indeed, is 
an inspiring trilogy that will help you to fathom 
the depths of Christian truth, to develop ma- 
turity in Christian faith. Your copy, p/us a copy 
of Dorothy Van Doren's latest book, “The 
Country Wife,” are both free 
you join the Family Reading Club at this time. 


as your Gift if 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


The Family Reading Club was founded to select 
and distribute books for the whole family—books 
which are worthwhile, in t 

ing without b 


é teresting and entertain- 
cing objectionable in any way. Each 
ire invited to submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading Club stand- 

rds. Our Board of Editors then selects the book 
it can recommend most enthusiastically to mem- 
bers. These are books which every mez af 
) amil a books to be read with 
pleasure, remembered and discussed with delight, 
1 retained in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means to You 


month publishers 


ember 


family can read 


in« 


There is no charge tor membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus 
postage and handling) for the books you pur 
chase after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each month. It is 
not necessary to purchase a book every month— 
you may accept as few as four each year to retain 
your membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And your 
books will be delivered to your door by the post- 
man—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a ““Bonus"’ 
Book free for each four Club selections you take. 
These books will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior writing and whole- 
some subject matter—and you can build up a fine 
home library this way at no extra expense. The 
purchase of books from the Club for only $1.89 
each— instead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% 

* your book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually save as 


much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will appeal 
to the finest instincts of every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Family Read- 
ing Club by sending you ‘‘The Three Meanings” 
and “‘The Country Wife’’—soth as your free 
Membership Gift Books. Just mail the coupon 
today. However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail the 
coupon NOW! 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








